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PRE - EMINENT 


AMONG INSTITUTIONS OF ITs KIND 


The American Institute of 
Normal Methods 


Urges Adequate Preparation to 


Supervisors of Music and Those Preparing for Supervision. 


Starting as a pioneer in the field of Public School Music, the Institute during 
a period of more than thirty years has taken a leading part in the training of 
specialists for this increasingly important branch of the school curriculum. 

This institute is the largest and most successful of its kind in the United 
States. The attendance during the 1921 session at the Western Session alo 
exceeded 450 students. 

The prominent positions which students and former students of the school 
hold, the unbounded enthusiasm indicated by these students for the special kind 
of training which the school affords, and the fact’ that so many return from year 
to year for new methods and additional inspiration, furnish the best testimonial 
that could be desired. 

Here you will find worked out in true laboratory form practical problems 
of the school room and programs of a type that play so important a part in mak- 
ing the supervisor or music teacher a leader in the community. There are de- 
lightful and educational recreations; there are associations not always available 
in an educational institution, which give unusual opportunity for the discussion 
of broad educational questions. In addition to the Music work, the Institute 
maintains a well organized Art Department for those who desire special train- 
ing in Public School Drawing. 

The institute is held annually for a period of three weeks, and by reason 
of the co-operative arrangement through the Western Session with Northwestern 
University, and through the Eastern Session with Boston University, its students 
are enabled to offer credits earned at the institute towards a degree by continu- 
ing their study an additional three weeks in the University course. 


The following are announcements for 1922 


WESTERN SESSION 
AT NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
June 26—July 14 
FRANK D. FARR, Manager 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


EASTERN SESSION 
AT LASELL SEMINARY, AUBURNDALE, MASSACHUSETTS 
July 6—July 27 
WILLIAM M. HATCH, Manager 
221 Columbus Avenue, Boston 


Write for full information and place your name on our list for a complete 
catalog of the school. 
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Editorial Comment 

Long before this, ev- found the program for the meeting, 

NASHVILLE, ery supervisor and. and everyone must agree that it is 

a oan teacher of music in full of interesting and helpful topics 


the public schools of 
this big country has studied ways and 
means of attending the Nashville Con- 
ference. Some will be obliged to give 
it up, because they cannot afford to 
go; some will open up the dime and 
quarter savings bank which they start- 
ed last spring, cash in and purchase 
their railroad ticket; still others will 
have their expenses paid by their 
Board of Education, and still others 
will just naturally go, and deny them- 
selves a new spring suit or bonnet. 
In any event, the supervisor who 
wants to keep abreast of the times 
cannot afford to stay away. He owes it 
to himself, to his profession, and to 
his schools. President Beach has re- 
cently visited Nashville and reports 
a fine, big and enthusiastic spirit 
among the musicians and citizens of 
that city toward the Conference. Put 
the matter up to your school board, 
in the right way, and they will un- 
doubtedly feel that their supervisor 
should attend this Conference. 





President Beach sent 
out a §. O. S. call 
to members of the 
Board of Directors 
of the Conference, for a meeting in 
Chicago, Saturday, December 31st. 
The meeting was productive of much 
good, and assisted Mr. Beach in the 
adjustment of a number of important 
items for the Nashville Conference. 
In this issue of the JourRNAL will be 


BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS MEET 


and activities. Another reason why 
you should go to Nashville for the 
week of March 2oth. 





Another meeting, the 
results of which will 
beinteresting to 
members of the M. 
S. N. C. was that of the Educational 
Council at Detroit, December 28-29- 
30, during the meeting of the M. T. 
N. A. Following their usual plan, 
the members of the Educational Coun- 
cil, some of which are active in the 
work of the M. T. N. A., held their 
mid-year meeting and did a piece of 
work which will supplement the splen- 
did report of last year in St. Joseph. 
Every member of the Council deserves 
the individual thanks of each mem- 
ber of the Conference, and we can do 
no less than go to Nashville and hear 
their report. That’s another reason! 


EDUCATIONAL 
COUNCIL MEETING 





Reports which are 
coming frequently 
from Treasurer But- 
terfield show that a 
good many supervisors and teachers 
are renewing their membership in 
the Conference, but that there are 
still a great many to be heard from. 
Whether, you intend to go to Nash- 
ville, or not, you cannot afford to let 
your membership lapse. Membership 
fees are the only means of raising 
funds to carry on the big work of the 
Conference. Last year, President Beat- 


MEMBERSHIP 
RENEWALS $2.00 
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tie and Treasurer Gehrkens made a 
splendid record by bringing the mem- 
bership up to the high-water mark, 
and paying off all old indebtedness of 
the Conference. Unless there is prog- 
ress there must be stagnation, and no 
self-respecting supervisor will with- 
hold his annual dues, whether he at- 
tends the Conference or not. Moral: 
go to the Nashville Conference and 
get your money’s worth. 





There are some 13,- 
500 supervisors and 
teachers of music in 
the public schools of 
the United States. The total mem- 
bership of the Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference is about 1,460. It 
would, therefore, seem that there are 
some 12,000 persons, eligible to be- 
come members, who have not yet 
availed themselves of the opportunity. 
Your membership will help the cause, 
even though you may never be able 
to attend the Conferences, but you 
will get your money’s worth in the 
Book of Proceedings, and the Jour- 
NAL. Think this over, not too long, 
and send your check for $3.00 to Wal- 
ter H. Butterfield, Treasurer, 27 
Washington avenue, Providence, R. I. 


NEW 
MEMBERS $3.00 





At last, the book of 
THE BOOK OF proceedings of the 
siemens St. Joseph Confer- 

ence is on its way, 
and it is believed that everyone will 
say that it was worth ‘waiting for. 
The book contains 296 pages full of 
interesting and instructive matter, as 
against some 240 pages in the 1920 
book. This book should find a place 
in the library of every supervisor, and 
be used often for study and reference. 
The book is particularly rich in articles 
on constructive work which is upper- 
most in the minds of the people today. 
The report of the Educational Coun- 
cil; the important articles on Instru- 
mental Classes ; the discussions on Mu- 
sic in the Rural and Small Town 


Schools; the Junior High School, and 
College Activities, and many more 
which will help keep the supervisor 
in the isolated places of the country 
in touch with progressive ideas. There 
will be a few extra copies of this book 
for those who are not members of the 
Conference at $2.00 each. 





A new department 
appears for the first 
time in the JouRNAL 
which should be of 
value to its readers. The Book and 
Music Review Department, edited by 
Karl Gehrkens of Oberlin College, 
makes a splendid start, and it is hoped 
that Mr. Gehrkens will be able to fol- 
low this with many more reviews of 
a similar character. Readers of the 
JourNAL will find in this department 
suggestions which will be of invalu- 
able assistance in their work. 


A NEW JOURNAL 
DEPARTMENT 





Readers of the Jour- 
NAL and members of 
the Conference will 
assist the editor in 
distributing the JouRNAL promptly if 
they will notify this office when any 
change in address takes place. Sev- 
eral people who have been more or 
less prominent in public school music 
work during the past years made 
changes in their positions last Septem- 
ber, which only came to our notice 
within a few days. Others have writ- 
ten asking “why they do not receive 
their JouRNAL,” this being the first 
intimation that they have “moved.” 
However prominent you may have 
been in the work, please do not neg- 
ject to write us, even if you only “move 
around the corner.” 


CHANGES OF 
ADDRESS 





The Supervisors’ Or- 
THE SUPERVISORS’ chestra at the Nash- 
CONFERENCE ; 
ORCHESTRA vile Conference 

should be one of the 
big features of the annual concert, in 
fact, a real feature of the week’s pro- 
Last year, the first that an 
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It’s easier to move the Miessner 
than to march the class 


How a new idea in piano building is revolutionizing classroom music 
















—— 


faces of her pupils. Yet it has the full 7 
octave keyboard, and an action which elim- 
inates the “springy” touch so prevalent among 
larger uprights. The volume and the full 
rich resonance of its tone rival that of many 
grands. Thus a Miessner accompanied sing- 
ing hour is a real inspiration to the children. 

The Miessner builders have achieved this 
tone by putting from 3% to 5 tons less ten- 
sion on the strings. As a result the Miess- 
ner is unusually sturdy, and will need tuning 
less often than the average instrument. The 


I’ is easier and more efficient to move a 
Miessner to a class than to march the 
class to the room where a cumbersome up- 
right is kept. Time, order and attention are 
temporarily forfeited when a class is moved. 


—— 


The Miessner is so light that two small 
boys can easily move it from one room to 
another. Two men can carry it up and down 
stairs. A separate music room is no longer 
a necessity. 


This is but one of the many reasons why 


more than 2,100 teachers are voicing their sounding board will remain unwarped through 
appreciation for this little piano in enthusias- years of hard school usage. 
tic terms. 


10-days free trial — Reduced prices to schools 

The Miessner is the original small piano, That you may judge the Miessner for your- 
the exclusive product of the Jackson Piano self — its convenience and clear beauty of 
The result of many years of study 


Company. l ’ 
of the small piano, it reveals an entirely new 
idea in piano building. 


tone — we will send it to you for a 10-day 
free trial in your own classroom, 


Mail the coupon now for complete details 
















of our free trial offer, and of the reduced 
price to schools that brings the cost of a 
Meissner to a sum lower than the cost of 
the ordinary upright. 


Where the ordinary upright Fails 


The Miessner is but 3 feet 7 inches high,— 
the teacher can look over the top into the 


The MIESSNER 


The little piano With the big tone 











Clip this coupon and mail today. 
THE JACKSON PIANO COMPANY 
128 Reed Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Send me the Illustrated Miessner Catalog, 
complete details of your 10-day trial offer, 
and special price to schools. 


5 reasons why the Miessner is revolutionising 
classroom music: 
1—Visibility—The teacher can look over its 
top while playing and see every pupil in 
the room, 

2—Portability—Two small boys can move it 
from room to room, 











BE ce dbgcncth de Sbhencs 0070 ehceccehawedhn 9~Durabillay' =< Low tension stringing. pute 
GRE, Bh etek dered hin sacckinec dues scent ewes less strain on sounding board. 
| PRN oo $s Sekdieccuvsccdspksdlactades be 4—Tone—As full, rich and beautiful as that 
| Cj of a Grand. 

PW. “Canny Sp ccceeveresougs conn gowepenceene * s—Low Price—Costs less than an ordinary 

eee ee eee upright. 








The Meissner will be at the N. E. A. convention, Leiter Bldg., Chicago, February 24 to 
March 2. Stop a few minutes between meetings and see it. 


THE JACKSON PIANO COMPANY 
128 REED STREET, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Originators and exclusive manufacturers of small pianos 
Mention the JourNAL when you write our Advertisers 
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orchestra made up entirely of mem- 
bers of the Conference, has appeared 
at the annual meeting, the rehearsals 
were attended by many, others than 
the 60 or more musicians who were 
playing. It proved to be a real dem- 
onstration of orchestral conducting 
under the expert leadership of Mr. 
Earhart. This year another man of 
wide and varied experience in orches- 
tral work will be the director, and all 
who play under Victor L. F. Rebmann 
will have a real treat. Supervisors 
who plan to attend the Nashville meet- 
ing, who can play in the orchestra, 
should send their names to Dr. Reb- 
mann, Supervisor of Music, Yonkers, 
N. Y., at once. 





The Supervisors’ 
Chorus has become 
CONFERENCE : > ane 
CHORUS an established insti- 
tution and for a num- 
ber of years has furnished the major 


THE SUPERVISORS’ 


portion of the Supervisors Concert. 
At the Nashville Conference, Mr. Will 
Earhart will be the director, and the 
work which he has chosen is Mendels- 


sohn’s “Hymn of Praise.” This is a 
most happy choice, and the Chorus 
should give a good account of its 
self. 





The first issue of Mu- 
music Epucation Sic Education, “A 
ms Digest of Music 

News for School and 
College,” has come to this office with- 
in the past week. Mr. Edwin N. C. 
Barnes, the editor, expresses himself 
as follows in the editorial section: 
“The work of the past four years 
with the Eastern School Music Her- 
ald, which I founded, and the Jour- 
nal of Education, for whose music de- 
partment I am responsible, has been 
un expression of my inner urge, and 
it is my earnest hope that a way to 
larger fulfillment of this dream of 
service may be found through making 
Music Education to the supervisor and 
college director, what the Literary Di- 


gest is to the average man and wo- 
man.” Music Education is most at- 
tractive and contains a_ splendid 
amount of information. Surely there 
is a place for all such helps to Public 
School Music, and the best wishes of 
the Music Supervisors’ JOURNAI, are 
extended. 





Treasurer Butterfield 
has asked that an an- 
nouncement be made 
to the effect that he 
has on hand several copies of the 
Year Book of the Conference, dating 
from 1914 to 1920. Each one of these 
volumes is a “three-foot book shelf” 
to the supervisor, because of the in- 
formation which it contains. As a 
reference book on all phases of public 
school music, as it has developed dur- 
ing the past ten years, these Year 
Books have no rivals. They should 
be in every public library where they 
may be read by the general reading 
public, and a supervisor could do 
no better service for himself and 
his community, than by taking steps 
to secure a complete set for the library 
in his town. 


OLD VOLUMES OF 
THE YEAR BOOK 





Members of the Con- 
ference will read with 
a great deal of in- 
terest the outlines for 
the Nashville Conference as given in 
this issue of the JouRNAL. Old timers 
comparing it with programs of past 
years will at once realize that Presi- 
dent Beach has prepared a series of 
programs that are equal to any that 
have been enjoyed by the M. S. N. C. 
Looking over the programs, we note 
such names as P. P. Claxton, former 
Federal Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. Kirtland and Dr. Harris, Southern 
Educators, President MacCracken of 
Vassar, Dr. Burton of Minnesota, Dr. 
Winship of Boston, and Dr. Courtis 
of Detroit. Added to these men who 
will speak on general educational sub- 
jects, we find such names as Dr. Trot- 


THE NASHVILLE 
PROGRAM 








we 














ter of the University of Rochester, 
Miss Truelove of the same institution, 
Will Earhart of Pittsburgh, and others 
prominent in the music world. Surely 
this galaxy of educational stars should 
attract a large number of people who 
are interested in musical education. 





How many of us, 
OUR PICTURE when reading about 
GaALan the work of certain 

people, have tried to 
conjure up in our mind’s eye just how 
they look in real life? And having 
made this mental picture, how many 
have been the disappointments when 
we have seen the “real thing?” For 
those who are not familiar with the 
faces of some of the leaders in the 
work of the Conference, we are pre- 
senting pictures of the officers for the 
present year. Compare these with 
your mental vision of them and see 
how they match up. 





\ SUGGESTION FROM TREAS- 
URER BUTTERFIELD 

May your treasurer make a sug- 
gestion, which, if followed, will help 
tremendously in relieving some diffi- 
cult situations during the first days of 
Conference week, viz.: 

PAY YOUR 1922 DUES NOW! 

Old members of the Conference 
know, from past experiences, how 
crowded the Treasurer’s corner is the 
first two days of the meeting. And 
that first morning!!! UHundreds of 
people waiting for their Official Re- 
ceipt and Badge, all within the minute, 
so they may not miss the first session. 
Just think how sweet and lovely every- 
thing might be if all of the old, and 
many of the new members should have 
that Official Receipt prior to the open- 
ing of the Conference. The badge 
would then follow without a moment’s 
delay. 

There are three cards to be hand- 
led for every Conference member who 
does not send in his annual dues in 
advance, viz: Application for Mem- 
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bership, The Permanent Card, and 
The Official Receipt. Everyone will 
appreciate that there is a lot of clerical 
work connected with each membership 
and this can best be performed over 
the period between NOW and Confer- 
ence Week. 

Now sit down to vour desk and 
write a check for your dues at once, 
and mail it to Walter H. Butterfield, 
Treasurer, 276 Washington Avenue, 
Providence, R. I. Thank You! 


HELP YOUR STATE CHAIR- 
MAN 

Do you wish to be of real service to 
the Conference and the cause for 
which it stands? If so, here is your 
opportunity. 

There are some 13,500 supervisors 
and teachers of music in the public 
schools of the United States. Less than 
1,500 of these people are members of 
the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference. The JouRNAL is mailed free 
of charge to you, and to 11,500 others, 
but among that number are many mu- 
sicians and “near” musicians, while 
a lot of the supervisors are left out. 

A State Chairman is appointed each 
year by the president and his or her 
job is to get in touch with every super- 
visor and special teacher of public 
school music, in any of its phases, in 
their State. This is a difficult problem, 
as few State Departments of Educa- 
tion will supply these lists. Here is 
where you can help. Even if you are 
the most prominent musical figure in 
your State, or the Nation, will you 
not write your name and address, as 
well as your position on a card or a 
slip of paper and send it to the Chair- 
man of your State. If you do not 
know who the chairman is, write the 
editor of the JouRNAL and he will tell 
you. If you do not receive your 





JouRNAL or other information con- 
cerning your work which you should 
have, it is quite likely your fault, be- 
cause you have failed to keep in 
touch. 








President's Corner 








OUR CRYSTAL 


The program for the Nashville 
meeting, in preliminary form, is in- 
cluded in this issue. The names of 
the speakers who will open the dis- 
cussions of the several round table 
topics will be given in the March print- 
ing of the JouRNAL, which will be is- 
sued prior to the Conference. 

Monday will be full of interest. The 
opening day and Tuesday morning 
furnish a cross-section of the various 
phases of music as taught in our pub- 
lic schools, exemplified by the work 
of the city schools of Naslfville, Pea- 
body College for Teachers and the 
Demonstration Teaching by visiting 
supervisors. 

Tuesday afternoon will furnish a 
mirror in which we shall see ourselves 
and consider our goal. The Pilgrim- 
age to the Hermitage will link music 
with history. 

On Wednesday, like Helen’s babies, 
we shall see the wheels go round, and 
compare means, method and material. 

Thursday will deal with music in 
its broad relationships to other sub- 
jects, and as a social expression. There 
will be concrete illustrations in the 
demonstration of two hundred child- 
ren under the training of W. L. Tom- 
lins, the Men’s Glee Club-of the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana and the concert 
of the Supervisors’ Orchestra and 
Chorus. 

Friday, the climax of the program, 
will relate music to education as a 
whole; first considering the applica- 
tion of the Measurements movement 
to music, then the aims of the new 
education and, lastly, a consideration 


of the procedure necessary to se- 


cure for music proper recognition in 
the Elementary 
Schools and Colleges. 


Schools, Secondary 


ANNIVERSARY 


Early arrival will be stimulated by 
the concerts Sunday and Monday and 
the opportunity afforded for getting 
acquainted. A sociability committee 
will see to it that you are known to 
folks—is there any better chairman 
than Alice Inskeep? We shall be 
most comfortably and conveniently 
housed in one building, and we shall 
come to know each other as never be- 
fore. 

The round table topics are the result 
of a long and painstaking elimination 
of a large number submitted, and rep- 
resent the combined judgment of 
many persons, They should give prac- 
tical help to the experienced as well 
as the inexperienced supervisor. Ad- 
ditional topics will find place under 
“Questions and Answers.” 

We are fortunately favored with 
a wealth of talent in the matter of 
speakers—men and women who will 
assure the realization of our aims, 
namely, the building of more of educa- 
tion into our music structure and 
more music into the educational struc- 
ture of the South. 

The stage is set, the light will soon 
flash and the play will be on. But we 
stage hands have not the strength or 
courage to draw the curtain until our 
“manager” from the box office says 
the word. 

To bring to full realization all that 
the Conference may stand for, our 
Treasurer must be flooded with mem- 
bership renewals and new membership 
fees until—dare we be so optimistic? 
—we pass the splendid goal of the 
1921 Conferénce. Thus, and thus 
only, will the Nashville Conference 
become a reality, and achieve the 
ends for which it was conceived. 

Frank A. BEACH. 
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A Busy Monogram 
A Better School 


W. Otto Miessner’s new improved Monogram is a piano of manifold uses; 
a busy piano in the schools it serves; an instrument whose useful size and mas- 
terful tone fit it ideally for school use. 


The light, portable Monogram is easily moved from one room to another, 
furnishes music for orchestra and glee club practice, for marching and assembly 
singing — for all occasions where music is required. It makes its influence felt 
in all school work and becomes a power for the betterment of the schools it serves. 
It emphasizes the importance of music study and makes the school a better school. 


The Monogram was especially designed for school use. It possesses many 
exclusive features which are a direct outgrowth of Mr. Meissner’s 20 years’ ex- 
perience as Director of Music in public schools. Send for the Monogram catalog 
and the 32-page booklet “A Hundred Ways to Raise Money,” written by Mr. Miess- 
ner. Mail the coupon. an 


THE MIESSNER PIANO Co. 
228 8rd Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CT Fen 1922 
MIESSNER PIANO Co. 

228 Third St., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
GENTLEMEN -— 

Please send me the new 
Monogram catalog, your 32- 
page booklet “A Hundred 
Ways to Raise Money,” your 
special price to schools and 
details of your 10-day trial 
offer. 

Name ...... . 


School 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION 
MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
MARCH 20-24, 1922 


GENERAL THEME OF THE CONFERENCE 
More music in education: more education in music 


SUNDAY, MARCH 1gth 
M.—Ryman Auditorium. Concert, Nashville Symphony Orchestra, Soloist, 
Cyrena Van Gorden, Chicago Opera Co., Frederick Arthur Henkel Con- 
ductor. Seats complimentary to visiting members of the Conference. 
M.—Organ Recital, First Presbyterian Church. Russell H. Miles, pupil of 
Villiard and Courboin; Supervisor of Music, Angola, Ind. 


MONDAY, MARCH 20th 

M. to 8:00 P. M.—Registration, Treasurer’s Desk, Hermitage Hotel. For 
the remainder of the Conference at Headquarters, Peabody College. 
Ballots for seven members to serve on the nominating committee to be 
handed to the Treasurer before noon, Tuesday. 

M.—Meeting of the Educational Council. Demonstration of Music Education 
as conducted in Nashville. Nashville City Schools, Milton Cook, Super- 
visor. Program in Hume-Fogg High School. 

M.—Grades I, 3 and 7. 

M.—Violin Class. 

M.—Program by High School organizations 

M.—Pupils from Tennessee School for the Blind 

M.—Luncheon, High School Cafeteria. 

Luncheon, Executive Board. 

M.—Demonstration School, Peabody College for Teachers. Direction of D 
kk. Gebhart and assistants. Regular classes in all grades from the first 
to the seventh 

M.—Demonstration of piano class instruction. Audilorium Rockefeller 
Social and Religious Building. Direction, Miss Hazel Gertrude Kins- 
cella, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

M.—Pearl High School (colored), Direction of Mr. Cook. 

Fisk University. Different classes of college grade will be open to super- 
visors, beginning at one o'clock. 

M.—Opening session, Auditorium, Social and Religious Building, George 
Peabody College for Teachers. Address, Bruce R. Payne, President of 
Peabody College. 

M.—“The Deluge,” Saint-Saens; Chorus, Peabody College, D. R. Gebhart, 
Director. 

M.—Rehearsal, Supervisors’ Chorus, Auditorium. Rehearsal Supervisors’ 
Orchestra, Room 312. (For the discussion of instrumental problems, 
one or more periods will be determined by the vote of those interested at 
the close of the rehearsal.) 

M.—Remarks, Hon. Alfred Taylor, Governor of Tennessee. Remarks, Pres. 
F. aA. McKenzie, President Fisk University. Concert, Jubilee Chorus of 
three hundred woices, Fisk University. 

TUESDAY, MARCH arist 
Avupiror1uM SocraAL AND Reticious BuILpINc 

M.—Meeting of the Executive Board. 

M.—Singing. 

M.—Demonstration Teaching, Rote Song to Sight Reading, Selma L. Konold, 
Department of Education, State of Pennsylvania. 

M.—Demonstration Teaching, Intermediate Grades, Alice Jones, Evanston, 

Illinois. 

{.—Demonstration Teaching, Junior High School. 

{.—Discussion of work in Nashville Schools and Demonstration Teaching. 

{.—Rehearsals, Supervisors’ Orchestra and Chorus. 

Luncheon table d’hote, 50c), Gymnasium Social and Re- 


—Conference 
ligious Building. 
M.—Personal Conference and examination of material, exhibits, etc. 
M.—General Session. Paul Weaver, First Vice-President, presiding. Presi- 
dent’s address. “Music and the New Education.” 
M.—Address, “A Supervisor as Seen by the Superintendent.” 
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SUPPLEMENTARY MUSIC 


creates interest and educates 


TAMS SERVICE THE RIGHT KIND OF 


Music Library musically 
Oratorios Cantatas == 
° SLUMBER BOAT by Jessie L. Gaynot........ $ .06 
Octavo and Orchestra Music Three part arr'g for children's or female 
ON RENTAL voices, Inter. Grades. 


For Junior and Senior High Schools. 


AT ONE-FIFTH OF LIST PRICE 


A Unison Song. 


S nd fo lan OUT WHERE THE WEST BEGINS by 
© r Philleo-Holsworth  ........sssssssssnseeseens 
Catalogues Furnished on Request Three part chorus. 


THE FLAG GOES BY by Nellie Poorman.... .08 


COSTUME DEPARTMENT ga <4 ee 06 


Largest in the World A humorous four-part chorus for male voices. 


BREAKFAST FOODS by Glenn H. Woods 


THEATRICAL AND A humorous four-part chorus for male votces. 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES All the above are published in 


ar Summy’s Octavo Editions 
of every description for every 
occasion 


ON RENTAL CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
A. W. TAMS MUSIC LIBRARY Publishers 


818-20 West 46th Street 429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
gar —— <2 ° Eastern Agency: Harold Flammer, Inc. 
NEW YORK 57 W. 45th St., New York City 
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SONGS FOR SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


FOR THE GRADES, CAN BE FOUND IN 
CHURCHILL - GRINDELL ROTE SONG BOOKS 
Price: No. 1, 35c; Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5, 45 cents each per copy 
PLEASE NOTE 
The books of this series are NOT graded as to difficulty, but are num- 
bered in the order in which they were published 
EACH BOOK contains songs suitable for Primary and Intermediate 
Grades 
EXTRACT FROM RECENT LETTER 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. ist, 1921. 


“The Rote Song Books were promptly received. We are more fond of these 
books than any others, and we have many. The music is lively and delightful and 
the words are in keeping with child life.” MILDRED SCHEVALBACK. 


RECREATION SONGS FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


50c per copy 
Bicknell, Ind., Nov. 5th, 1921. 
“Please send 70 copies RECREATION SONGS. These books are delightful 
and just what I have been looking for, for three years. I can scarcely wait to 
begin working with them.” LOUISE EWING, Supervisor of Music. 
SPECIMEN ROTE SONGS SENT UPON REQUEST. 
Published and For Sale by the Authors 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL CO. 


PLATTEVILLE, WISCONSIN 
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M.—“Casualty Lists in Supervision,” T. P. Giddings, Minneapolis, Minn. 

M.—Address, “The Permanence of Aesthetic Values,’ A. E, Winship, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

M.—Conference Pilgrimage to the Hermitage. 

M.—Patriotic Service in the chapel on the Andrew Jackson estate. 

M.—Concert, Ryman Auditorium, Erika Morini, violinist (courtesy of Ward- 
Belmont College). 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 22nd 

M.—Meeting of the Executive Board 

11:00 A. M.—Grade Section, Large Cities. Topics to be discussed: A Stand- 
ard Course as outlined by the Educational Council. Departmental Teach- 
ing. Elimination of non-essentials. Questions and Answers. 

11:00 A. M.—Grade Section, Small Cities and Rural Districts. Topics to be 
discussed: Things that matter most in method. Introducing music 
where it has never been taught. The Adolescent and Adult Beginner. 
Aims and Procedure in Small Junior High Schools. Questions and 
Answers. 

M. to 12:00 M.—High School Section, Large Cities. Topics to be dis- 
cussed: An Ideal Curriculum. The Project Method in Teaching Har- 
mony. 

M. to 12:00 M.—High School Section, Small Cities. Topics to be dis- 
cussed: High School Courses in the Order of Their Importance. Com- 
bination Courses. The Place of Individual Training in the High School 
Program. 

M. to 2:15 P. Mi—An Arts Major. Questions and Answers. 

M. to 2:15 P. M.—Developing an Orchestra in a Small City and Rural 
Districts. The Relationship of the Small City to Its Adjacent Rural 
Community. 

M. to 2:30 P. M—Normal Schools and Teacher Training Section. Topics 
to be discussed: Securing Added Recognition of Music in the Curricu- 
lum. Content of a Thirty-six Lesson Course. The Responsibility of the 
City Supervisor to the Normal School. Applying Methods Courses to 
Various Texts. Advantages and Dangers of the Conservatory Feature 
in the Normal School. 

M. to 4:15 P. M.—Section for the Appreciation of Music Literature. Topics 
to be discussed: The Nature of Appreciation and Its Place in Life and 
Education. Motivation in the Study of Music Literature. A Typical 
Lesson. The Music Memory Contest, and the Course of Study. 

M.—Rehearsals of Supervisors’ Chorus and Supervisors’ Orchestra. 

M.—Ward-Belmont College. Formal banquet and entertainment features, 
complimentary to the visiting members of the Conference and invited 
guests of Ward-Belmont. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 23rd 


M. Meeting of the Executive Board. 


M.—Address, “Song Life, Its Nature and Influence,” W. L. Tomlins, Chicago. 
Song Demonstration, showing practical application, employing two 


hundred children from Nashville schools, previously instructed and 
coached by Mr. Tomlins. 
M Business meeting and election of officers. 
Address, “The Sister Arts: Music and Literature,” Dr. Richard Burton, 
University of Minnesota. 
‘onference Luncheon. 
\M.—Personal Conference and Examination of 
} Program by Men’s Glee Club, University 
Stopher, Director. 

M.—“‘Music in Adult Life a Practical Project for the Public Schools,” Mrs 
John F. Lyons, President The National Federation of Music Clubs. 
“Tendencies in American Music and what Can be Done to Direct Them.” 

Carl Engel, Director of the Music Division, Library of Congress. 


Material. 
ty of Louisiana, Henry W. 


M.—Singing. 
M.—Address, “The Teacher and the New World Order,” Dr. Jay William 
Hudson, University of Missouri 
Rehearsals. 
Concert by Supervisors’ Chorus and Orchestra. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 24th 
M.—“The Nature and Function of Educational Measurements,’ Dr. S. A. 
Courtis, Detroit, Mich. 
M.—Report of Educational Council. 
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MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS 


Two Part Soncs 


Octavo No. Price 
eee ae ees ee CEs bic vcacnascccneres 13,603 $ .08 
GENTLE ZEPHYRS. (Waltz Song). By Richard Kieserling.13,522 .20 
THREE Part SONGS—WOoOMEN’S VOICES 
Octave No. Price 
DREAMING ALONE IN THE TWILIGHT. By Hartley Moore 13,628 15 
SIGH, NO MORE, LADIES. By Herbert Wareing........ 13.570 12 
Four Part Soncs—MIxeEp VoIcEs 
Octave No. Price 
LOST CHORD. By Sir Arthur Sullivan.................0.- 13,613 12 
COLLEGE MEDLEY. By Clarence C. Robinson........... 13,138 16 
BOOKS 
COLUMBUS. By E Hosmer...... $ .40 | FIRE PRINCE. By Henry Hadley....$1.50 


= * 
LITTLE ALMOND EYES. By Will C. 
BEACTOCTOMS . occsesencvcccscegeccdes 8.98 
SIR GALAHAD. By Carl Busch...... 25 
Send for sample copies of octavo music. Free on request. 
Ask to have your name placed on our mailing list. 
Books will be sent for examination on request. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
178-179 Tremont St., Boston 10 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York 


Order of your local dealer 


OUR FIRST FLAG. By E. S, Hosmer... .40 
| SKIPPER IRESON’S RIDE, By L. A. 
COCPME cccccccccccccecsceoveceeese +30 











OME time ago we published in The Music Bulletin a series 
of articles by Dr. Hollis Dann on the teaching of music in 
the Public Schools. Thev were planned to clarify the chief 
problems which every teacher meets in her classes and to offer 
constructive suggestions for carrying out the work in each grade. 


In response to a wide demand, we have reprinted these 
articles in two booklets under the title, “Some Common Prob- 
lems in Schoo! Music and Their Solution.”” One booklet covers 
the work in the first, second and third years, the other the work 
in the fourth, fifth and sixth years. 


It makes no difference what music course you 
are using, Wwe shall be glad to send you 
copies of these booklets with our compliments 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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\ddress, “Big Things in Education,’ Dr. Jay William Hudson. 
Conference Luncheon. 
Personal Conference and Examination of Material. 
Program, High School Orchestra, Richmond, Ind., J. E. Maddy, Director 
General Topic, “The Recognition of Music in Secondary Schools and 
Colleges.” 
“Music as an Essential in Education,” Dr. P. P. Claxton, Provost, Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 
“Obstacles to the Recognition of Music in Secondary Schools,” Supt. 
T. H. Harris, State Superintendent of Louisiana. 
“Attitude of the Southern Association of Secondary Schools and Col- 
leges,” Chancellor Kirtland, Vanderbilt University. 

P. M.—Address, Henry Noble MacCracken, President of Vassar College. 

P. M \ddress, Dr. Richard Burton. 





TRAIN SERVICE TO NASHVILLE VIA LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R. R. 





March 19 Leave St. Louis 725 P.M. L. & N. 
March 20 Arrive Nashville ............ 8:05 A. M. L. & N. 
March 19 Leave Chicago f P. M. C. & E. 
March 20 Arrive Nashville ..... 3:05 A. M. L. & N. 
March 18 Leave New York 3:40 P. M. Penna., Eastern time 
March 18 Leave Philadelphia ........ P. M. Penna., Eastern time 
March Leave Pittsburgh :50 A. M. Penna., Eastern time 
March Arrive Cincinnati P. M. Penna., Central time 
March 18 Leave Boston 700 P. M. A. Eastern time 
March 18 Leave Albany :40 P. M. ‘4 Eastern time 
March 18 Leave Syracuse 753 P. M. , Eastern time 
March Leave Rochester 723 A. M. ” Eastern time 
Leave Buffalo 57 P. M. , Eastern time 
Leave Cleveland ............ 4:45 A. M. .& St. L., Central time 
Leave Columbus .. 700 A. M. . & St. L., Central time 
Arrive Cincinnati 710 A. M. & St. L., Central time 
Leave Detroit 745 A. M. 
Leave Toledo 3: P. M. 
Leave Springfiel< 1 P. M. 
Arrive Cincinnati .. ‘45 P. M. 
Leave Cincinnati ... 10:25 P. M. 
March re ave Louisville 20 A. M. 
irch 20 Arrive Nashville ~accws ene ous me 
irch Leave Knoxville a <9 . M. 
irch 20 Arrive Nashville ..... 35 A. M. 
irch1g Leave Memphis vxaia . M. _ & oe. 1 
M irch 20 Arrive Nashville 0 A. M. . & St. c 
March 18 Leave Houston "15 A. M. Sou. Pac. 
arch 18 Leave Beaumont . M. Sou. Pac. 
farch 18 Arrive New Orleans P. M. Sou. Pac. 
irch 18 Leave New Orleans .-M.L& N. 
19 Leave Mobile ... M. L. & N. 
19 Leave Montgomery -M.L. & N. 
19 Leave Birmingham P.M. L. & N. 
1) Arrive Nashville -M.L. & N. 
19 Leave tlant: 8:30 P. M. N. C. & St. a 
\rrive Nashville oo A. M. N. C. & St. L. 
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ins have through sleeping cars from points named to Nashvill 
n, which sleeper does not go south of Cincinnati; Detroit sleeper < 
» Ci uy, and the Houston sleeper or parlor car to New Orleans. 

» trains have been scheduled into Nashville A. M. of the 20th, except 
from New Orlea ans, which arrives 7:40 P, M. on the 19th. There is no service from 
New Orleans arriving Nashville at convenient hour in A. M. 

You understand that special equipment will be arranged, also special trains, if 
sufficient business develops. Would suggest that your Transportation Men keep in 
close touch with each other and especially the ones moving through same gateways, 
such as the Eastern man keeping Cincinnati man posted, and the Northwestern men 
keep Chicago posted, etc. F. M. Dirts, 

Traveling Passenger Agent, Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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| USIC is now generally 
1 recognized as a universal 
human need and no longer a 
luxury for the few. The need for 
ithe service of more and better 
music can be met only through 


The time has come when 
nusic must be made available to every 
hild in the entire country, whether in 
ity or rural schools.”’ 


he schools. 


recommends a 
records. 

The twenty-four-page booklet pic- 
tured above will be sent free to any 


“phonograph and 


It fills a long-felt need every- 
definite list of 
music on records for use in classroom 
Starting with the Kindergarten 
and the High 
School a practical, workable group of 
Columbia Records is suggested. Here 
the teacher will find tested materials 
involving best methods in teaching. 


ihis quotation from the Report of _ teacher. 
I.jucational Council of the Music 
National 
Conference givesan in- 
sight into the growing 
importance of music 


where for a concise, 
Supervisors’ 
study. 
continuing through 
and the methods of 
teaching it. For every 
school the Conference 





Clip this coupon and mail it today 


Teachers whe are unabie to secure re rds tne 
desire from iocai Columbia J¢@aier 
rs direct to Educational Department, yi Educational Department 
hone Compan sotham Nationai Gotham Nationa! Bank Bidg., New York City 


| Please send me the following literature: 


(Check subject desired.) 
| Graded Outline 0 - 
Kindergarten Record List oO 
| Selected Educational List 0 
Accompaniments for Singing Oo 
Grafonola Catalog 0 


Columbia School 
Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


"Doors fitted with lock and 
key, 











Literature as listed in the « upon will 
be mailed on request. 
Educational Department 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE 

COMPANY | Simin": 


Gotham National Bank Bldg., New York 
Canadian Factory: Toronto | 


even shelves for records. 

| Name 
eproducer, winding 
crank, and turntable may 
be locked in Pushmobile. 
ither Oak or Mahogany. visa 
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GREETINGS FROM A SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Eprtor Geo. Oscar Bowen: 

Ward Belmont College wishes to express in your columns its great 
pleasure in anticipating the National Supervisors Conference in this city 
in March. We are much interested in your work which is our common 
cause and will be happy to render all possible assistance toward making 
your meeting here both profitable and pleasant. Our faculty staff of one 
hundred, day student body of three hundred, and boarding student body of 
six hundred from all sections of America will join in welcome. We have 
just had President Beach for a short visit and our expectations corre- 

: 1 


spondingly increased. 


J. D. BLanton, President. 










ADMINISTRATION BuiILDING, Warp-BELMONT COLLEGE 
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Noble Melodies, 


Ears; for Cultural Hearing, 







Great Music for Children 


with the 


Victrola 


ACG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 

Long the Delight of Adults, 
Humming, Rhythmic 
Especially Recorded with 


Now the Heritage of the Littlest 


Expression, Instrument Study; 








(\V 


Solo) 


Solo) 


Solo) 


Old Melodies and Lullabies Suitable Ins ee 
1) Hush My 0) Hap Ge dle mm Rosseau —sSuitable instrumentation 
(Viola Solo appy Lan Hind 4 . . . 
Violin Solo ) Come Thou Fount of iva —Special Arrangements, within 
Blessing (/ hn W yeth) (Viola S« " 18622 
Lullaby rom +3" ‘ry r b " Violin range oO yf Cc hild voice 
2 irds in the Night ( Sw// ” Clari 
Rockabye, Baby Vii Solo) Sweet —Short, Clear, Simple Melody 
ond y) (Violin Solo) Lullaby | . > . 
ms) {Violin Solo —§ g 'thmic Appeal 
Adeste esyie Povtag ) ¢ Bell Solo ) bi} 18664 abies = R hy : PE 


First Nowell ( 7¥< 
Nazareth (Gounod) 


1) How Lovaty, Are the Messengers “i r’ 

Cello Duet) 

Hero. ‘Cemes (“Judas ‘Maas aeus”’) (Cornet 
) 


Duet 

If With All Your Hearts (“£iijah") (Viola 
(2) Pastoral Symphony | 
(En glish ‘Horn Solo) 


(3) Habanera (°C armen") (Flute Solo) 
(4) Miserere (‘* 7rovatore’’) (Ce »rnet Solo) 

Song to the Evening Star 
(‘Cello Solo) (2) Toreador Song (“Carmen”) 
(3) Soldiers’ Chorus (* Faust”) (Bassoon Solo) 


) Heavenly Aida (‘Aida’) (Violin Solo) (2) 
Heaven May Forgive You ("* Martha”) Oboe 
18759 
(4) Woman is Fickle (“Rigoletto”) (Celesta 
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ral) (Oboe Sol o) (3 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
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Opera 





*Tannhduser” ) 


This trademark and the trademarked 
word “*Victrola’’ identify all our products 
Look under the lid! Look on the label 


Popular Classics 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO 
Camden, N. J. 


) Badinage (//erberi) (Piccolo Solo) (2) Legend 


























esque (Dvofdk) (Violin Solo) (4) Scherzo, 
Third Symphony ( Secthoven) (Bassoon) 

(1) Menuett ( Paderewski) (Viola Solo) (2) Gavotte 
(Popper) (Violin Solo) (3) Menuette in G 
(Beethoven) (Clarinet Duet) (4) Sarabande 


of the Bells ( Pianguetie) (Bells) (3) = 
(Bach) (Oboe Solo) 
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Have You Seen ‘Music Appreciation for Little Children?’’ 


For further information, consult any dealer in Victor products, or write to 
Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 
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FISK JUBILEE SINGERS 
By Apa BauM 


lhe study of folk songs of other 
nations, and the development of Am- 
erican music has often raised the ques- 
tion, “Does America possess a_ back- 
ground of musical material which may 
be designated as native folk music?” 
This, in turn, has lead to serious in- 
terest in the songs of the Indian and 
the Negro; and the latter type has 
been given to the world through the 
k Jubilee Singers. 

\t the National Conference, Super- 
visors will have the rare opportunity 
of hearing this group of three hundred 
singers in a program of their own 
music; and to study this music in the 


+ 


locality and environment in which it 


Fis 


originated. 





UNIVERSITY 


Jupitee HAtt—Fisk 

The Fisk Jubilee Singers organized 
about forty-five years ago, for the 
purpose of obtaining means whereby 
they might further the education of 
their people. In the intervening years 
they have traveled through many dif- 
ferent countries, winning for their 
music the respect which it now holds. 
The majority of the Negro Folk 
Songs are deeply spiritual, and when 
we stop to consider that for centuries 
the Bible has been the only book the 
Negro was allowed to study, it can be 
readily understood why he can inter- 
pret these songs so very effectively. 
The ever-present feeling and emotion 
is created through the desire to ac- 
quaint the world with a music which 
is all their own, something original, 
separate and apart. 


A number of groups of singers from 
the different schools in the South have 
adopted the term, “Jubilee,” and fol- 
lowed the lead of Fisk in familiariz- 
ing the public with the folk-music of 
the Negro. The fact that, subsequent 
to the preparatory period, students re- 
main at Fisk University for four years 
of college training results in the cre- 
ation of an atmosphere of mature ap- 
preciation of their art and the attain- 





CHAPEL—Fisk UNIVERSITY 


ment of a musical expression refined 
to a degree not dreamed of by any 
save those who have been privileged 
to hear this body of singers. The per- 
fect ensemble and the marvelous shad- 
ing of the Fisk Jubilee Singers has 
evoked extravagant praise from lead- 
ing music critics. All phases of their 
racial regeneration are expressed in 
song—they sing life; that is why the 
world loves to hear them sing. 

“The folk song of the Negro is 
characterized by the elements of re- 
ligion, by rhythm, syncopation and 
spontaneity: is is the rhythm of this 
music which has been so generally 
imitated by composers of today.” Af- 
ter hearing the Fisk Jubilee Singers 
in New York, Dr. Krehbiel of the 
New York Tribune wrote: “A con- 
cert goer might live a life-time with- 
out hearing such beautiful homogene- 
ity of tone-as that which they produce, 
nor such euphony, perfection of nu- 
ance and precision. Save for its vital 
human quality, which lifts it above all 
mechanical productions, their harmony 
sounds like that of a well-attuned or- 
gan, a quartette of instinctively ex- 
cellent artists are these Fisk Singers.” 
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GEORGE H. GARTLAN 


Director of Public School Music, 
New York City, 
Eminent Educator and Writer. 


DAVID A. CLIPPINGER 


Madrigal Club, 
Noted Writer and Educator. 


Conductor of the Famous Chicago 





SPECIAL SUMMER COURSES 
In Public School Music 


Six Weeks, June 26th to August 5th, 1922 


POST GRADUATE AND REGULAR COURSES LEADING TO THE DEGREE 
OF BACHELOR OF MUSIC 


SPECIAL ENGAGEMENT OF 


WILLIAM 8S. BRADY 


America’s Great Teachers 
of the Voice 


One of 


0. E. ROBINSON 
Head of Public School Music Depart- 
ment, American Conservatory. 
One of the foremost men in charge of 
High School Music, Chicago. 


COURSES IN METHODS, ORATORIO CONDUCTING, COMMUNITY SONG 
LEADERSHIP, MUSIC APPRBCIATION, HARMONY, ETC. 
Send for Special Circular giving full particulars. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KIMBALL HALL, 300 So. WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 








Something New 
ESSENTIALS OF MUSIC 
Rudiments and Theory for High School Use 
By C. IRVING VALENTINE 
A series of texts with study assignments and 
progress problems. Each book contains 32 pages 
of text and 32 pages of music paper. Fits the 

pocket. 
Books One and Two Ready 
PRICE 40c EACH. TO SCHOOLS 30c 


Send for Sample Copies 
A. 8S. BARNES AND CO. 


118 East 25th St. New York 














Northwestern University 


— . . Offers courses in Theory 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC and Composition, Piano, 
Organ, Voice, Violin and Violoncello, leading to 
academic degrees. Three years’ Public School 
Music Course, embracing Community Music. A 
thorough Preparatory School for Beg'nners and 
Children. Literary Studies in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts without extra cost. 


The School maintains a professional String Quar- 
tette, a Symphony Orchestra of eighty-five, a 
Junior Orchestra of thirty-five, and an A Cap- 
pella Choir of thirty. These, with the presence 
of the Evanston Musical Club and the great 
North Shore Music Festival, offer an inspiring 
environment The School occupies three well- 
appointed buildings on the beautiful lake front 
campus of the University. For bulletin giving 
detailed information, address PETER CHRISTIAN 
LUTKIN, Dean, Evanston, Illinois. Classes be- 
Special students may enter 


gin September 22. 
at any time. 














Orchestra Parts 


Adapted to your needs and at a low cost for 


BOHEMIAN GIRL — IOLANTHE 
CHIMES OF NORMANDY 
PIRATES OF PENZANCE 
MIKADO — PINAFORE 


For these and other orchestra needs for Bir- 
chard and other publications write 


TRACY MUSIC LIBRARY 


1 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 








Are You Organizing an Orchestra 
or Band? 


Remember we are leading publishers of easy Or- 
chestra and Band Books. ROOT’S BEGINNERS 
ORCHESTRA BOOK No. 1 has never been equal- 
ed, same is true of ROOT’S NEW BEGINNERS 
BAND BOOK No. 1. 
or any amateur organization. 


Fine for schools, convents, 


We publish other easy books both secular and 
sacred. Samples sent to Teachers and Band 
Leaders free on request. 


E. T. ROOT & SONS, 1520 E. 55th St., Chicago 
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The Educational Council 


CHARLES H. FARNSWORTH, Chairman 


In response to the Editor’s request 
for a report of the work of the Coun- 
cil, little can be said of a definite na- 
ture, though members of the Council, 
extremely busy as they are, are work- 
ing on two problems. 

The first of these problems is in 
relation of a questionnaire which the 
Council has been promised would be 
sent out by the United States Bureau 
of Education, the purpose being to 
gather information along three lines: 
First, as to what expense school sys- 
tems are going into for the sake of 
music, both running expenses and in- 
vestment ;*second, how much time they 
are allowing for music instruction; 
and third, what is being accomplished, 
and what recognition is given along 
lines of advancement and credit. 

The immediate request for the ques- 
tionnaire comes from our president, 
Mr. Beach. He feels that there is a 
tendency, during these hard times, to 
economize on music, as music is looked 
upon in most places not as an essen- 
tial in the center, but as occupying a 
more ornamental position in the cir- 
cumference. The financial state of 
affairs that is requiring retrenchment 
naturally tends to affect music seri- 
ously, and it is hoped by a strong pre- 
sentation of what is already being done 
to show school authorities the import- 
ance of the subject in some schools of 
the country. 

There are three types of people 
whom we wish especially to reach: 
those who have not yet made any pro- 
vision for systematic music work— 
and this group is very large when we 
include the rural schools—second, 


those who have done a little toward 
music but are inclined to sacrifice it 
when there is pressure for economy ; 
and third, those who, while keeping 
music systematically in the schools, 
give so little time and money for car- 


rying it on that the subject has but 
half a chance to show its value in the 
system. All three of these classes 
would be stimulated to a better appre- 
ciation of the value of music, if they 
could see how extensively many of 
the best schools of the country give 
both time and money to cultivating 
the art. 


The main difficulty in accomplishing 
the desired result is in getting the ques- 
tionnaire adequately answered. There 
is where the readers of the JouRNAL 
will be of great help, not only in an- 
swering fully themselves, but in in- 
ducing their fellow-supervisors to do 
the same. Every one realizes the ex- 
tra burden it puts on a busy person 
to think over and answer a list of 
questions ; and while there is no doubt 
that many questionnaires fail to give 
adequate returns for the favors they 
seek, it can not be denied that the 
great progress that has been made in 
realizing the needs of education in 
the country has been largely based on 
investigations, of which the chief in- 
strument for gathering the facts has 
been the questionnaire. In fact, the 
subject of getting such inquiries out 
has become an art in itself, and the 
leading universities are giving courses 
of study showing how to conduct them 
effectively. 

While in conversation, especially 
with one whom the speaker knows, 
opinion is one of the most important 
means of getting information, opinion 
in a questionnaire is worthless; hence 
the need of often using incidents which 
in themselves seem unimportant, but 
which, by their tabulation, may indi- 
cate tendencies that are of the utmost 
importance to observe. A straw may 
be quite as valuable to indicate the di- 
rection of the tide in the harbor, as 
the swinging of an ironclad. 

The second matter that the Council 
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EDITION OF 


BEGINNERS AND ADVANGED 
ORCHESTRA BOOKS 





UP-TO-DATE INSTRUMENTATION—\‘i;i:, ‘6: 


First Violin, Ist Mandolin, 
gato, 2nd Man- 


dolin, Solo Obligato Violins, 2nd Violin, 3rd Violin or Viola in treble clef, Viola, Cello, Bass 


, Piccolo, Oboe, 






Tre yone bass clef, Tr 





irst Bb Clarinet, Second Bb Clarinet, Basso 


the melodies cued in and can a 


yn, First Bb Cornet, 2nd 
yle clef, Baritone bass clef, Baritone treble 


onium bass clef, Euphonium treble clef, Bb Bass bass clef, Bb Bass treble clef, 
tos or Horns in Eb, C Saxophone, Soprano Saxophone in Bb, Tenor Saxophone in 
xophone Eb, Baritone Saxaphone in Eb, Piano acc. or Organ part. The Piano 


» be used as conductor's part. Guitar Part. 








FOR VIOLIN CLASSES— 


Organ, but 


st Violin, Violin Obligato, Solo Obligato Vio- 
ns (Ist and 2nd), with or without Piano or 
you can add any of the above parts. 





FOR BEGINNERS 


Emi! Ascher 









13—How Can | Leave es Kuecken 
14—Blue Bells of Scotiand.. .-Scotch Song 
15—Lola Wailtz.... o esccccceces Emil Ascher 
16—New York Life March........ Emil Ascher 
17-——Lilac Waitz .. eeeccceccoeds Emil Ascher 
18—Air from “Rigoletto”. . G. rd 
19—The Dream Waltz..........+- mil Ascher 


E 
120—True Love Mazurka (Three Step), 

Emil Ascher 
21—Our Boys and Girts of California March, 

Emil Ascher 
22—Meconlight Schottische ......... Emil Ascher 






23—Cupid’s Heart Gavotte.........Emil Ascher 
§24—Norma March........... ees Vv. Beilint 
1 25—Minuet from “Don Juan’”....W. A. Mozart 


26—-Boys’ Brigade March........Percy Wenrich 
“27—Standard Airs of America (Mediey 

Overture) .... seen» Emil Ascher 

Introducing: Our Flag is There, Old Folks 

at Home (Swanee River), Tramp! Tramp! 

! Old Black Joe, Glory! 


‘Tramp Glory! Hal- 
lelujah! My Old Kentucky Home, He's a 
Jolly Good Fellow. 
*28—American National Melodies (Medley 
(Overture) --Emil Ascher 


Introducing: Yankee Doodle, America (My 
Country, ‘Tis of Thee), Marching Thro’ 
Georgia, Maryland, My Maryland, The Red, 
White and Blue (Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean), Hail Columbia (The President's 

» Dixie, The Star Spangled Banner. 

29—Apoilo Overture.................Emil Ascher 


ADVANCED No. 1 


90—Cadets’ Drill March....Loule A. Drumheller 

31—Young Marshal! March H. Engeimann 

32—Miserere, from “ii Trovatore”....G. Verd! 

33—Fiower Song............+. Gustave Lange 
34—Alice, Where Art Thou? Romance, 

Emil Ascher 

36—The Loreley—Folk Song........Fr. Silcher 









—Diana Overture. ......+.+s++++..Emi Ascher 
37—Bugie Boy M Reccccee H. Engelmann 
38—Sextette, from “Lucia”.......-++s- onizettl 
3e—Jolly Captain—March......... H. Engiemann 
*40—Echoes from Naples (Eco di Napoli), 


Emil Ascher 


Medley Overture, introducing: 
Farewell to Naples (Addio a 
Marie, Marie, O Sole Mio, A r 
Santa Lucia, Funnicull, Funnicula 
®41—Grand Opera Selection.. Emil Ascher 
Introducing: Lucia di Lammermoor, Bohe- 
mian Girl, Poet and Peasant, Lohengrin, 
Barcarolle from Tales of Hoffman, Faust 





t 
ar 





March 
*42—Dear Old Ireland (Mediey Overture), 
Emii Ascher 
Introducing: Rustic, Come Back to Erin, 
Wearing of the Green, Barndoor, Believe 
Me if All Those Endearing Young Charms, 
Miss McLeod's Reel, The Last Rose of 
Summer, Garry Owen, Minstrel Boy. 
43—Return of the Volunteers (March), 
H. Engelmann 


ADVANCED No, 2 


44—Our Students’ March........... Emi! Ascher 
oreske .....«. 





45—Hum +... Anton Dvorak 
46—Junior Marci. ...5....seeceeess Emil Ascher 
47—Barcarolie, from Tales of Hoffman, 
Offenbach 
48—Metropolitan Life March...... Emil Ascher 


49—Anvil Chorus, from ti Trovatore....G. Verdt 
60—Skipper March ......ceeeceneceees Al Morton 
61—Pligrim Chorus, from Tannhauser, 
62—Cleopatra Gavotte ..... edeccees Emil Ascher 
53—Sweet Melody Waltz. ee 





cececeecoceces ee . Schumann 

66—War March of the Priests, from Atha- 
Na. yt TTT F. Mendelssohn 

67—Light Cavairy Overture....... F. von Suppe 


ADVANCED No. 3 


Extra Piano Solo Part with This Volume, 60 cts. 
*68—America Forever March Emil Ascher 
*59—Graduation March .Emil Ascher 
*60—Malita Gavotte ..... eese -Emil Ascher 
*61—Our Victorious Flag Marc .Emil Ascher 
*62—Love’s Dream Waltz. -Emil Ascher 
*63—Our Sallors March... .Emi!l Ascher 
*64—Slavonian Dance . -».Emil Aschre 
*65—Our Aviators March....../.++.. Emil Ascher 
*66—Festival Overture .... «ese Emil Ascher 
*67—Our Heroes March... . Emil Ascher 
*68—Pligrims Love Song.. -.-Emllt Ascher 
*68—Victory Overture ...........+- Emil Ascher 



















All of the above pieces are very easily and effectively arranged in progressive order. Try them and you will never want to play any others. 











c - hestration, 75 
PRICES FOR SINGLE NUMBERS ee Conductor’s part, 15c each. All others 10c each. 














inners, Ad ed No. 1, Ad et No. 2 to. 3 
NET PRICES IN BOOK FORM acc. Organ or Conductor s part, $1 Oo cach, Vieds en aay other part 50c each vol. 
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EMIL ASCHER, 1155 Broadway, Cor. 27th St., New York. 


Catal 


le Parts sent Free on Application. 



























































These books are in use by more than 2000 publie schools, colleges, normal 
schools, universities, convents, amateur orchestras. 
THEM? If not, why not start at once and become one of the users of these 
famous orchestra books from which the scholars can learn more in six 
months than from other books in two years? 
arranged in the first position throughout. 


ARE YOU ONE OF 


The first violin parts are 


We also publish Ascher’s Beginner’s and Advanced Band Book with Or- 
chestra combination, which are used at the present time in most of the 
public schools, etc. Catalogues with sample parts sent free on application. 
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has on th docket, is the question al- 
ready alluded to in an article in the 
last issue; namely, the determining of 
tandards and scales of measurement. 
The subject is often underestimated 
by those who, through long years of 
experience, have learned to tell in- 
stantly what an individual or a class 


is accomplishing; and they naturally 
do not see the need of any complex 
machinery for accomplishing what 
they do almost unconsciously them- 
selves. The need for exact definition 
of terms, however, is seen when we 
attempt to communicate our ideas to 
others. Here again, where one knows 
the speaker, his terms can be evaluat- 
ed and their meaning understood. But 
the vast majority of those who wish 
information have no such possibility 
of weighing the statements of those 
who write books and articles. Some 
objective standard of what is meant 
by the terms used is absolutely essen- 
tial, if real educational information 
is to be disseminated. 

How much need there is for such 
definition of terms is well illustrated 
by the following quotation from Mr. 
Courtis, Director of Instruction, 
Teachers’ Training and Research, at 
Detroit: a dozen definitions of what 
different people have meant by the 
term “reading.” When we consider 
that this is a subject that has been 
fundamental in our schools for gen- 
erations, one would think that by this 
time there would be a pretty. thorough 
concensus of opinion about wha 
reading’ means. Here art the an- 
swers given to the question, “What 
does knowing how to read mean?”— 


“ 


1. Ability to recognize silently the 


general meaning of words of a given 
range of difficulty. 

2. Ability to 
viven set of words. 

3. Ability to read aloud smoothly 
and with proper expression (without 
regard to whether the meaning is un- 
derstood or not). 


“sound” correctly a 


4. Ability to read silently and to 


T 
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understand enough of the meaning 
to be interested in what is read. 

5. Ability to read silently and com- 
prehend the essential relations exist- 
ing between the essential elements of 
what is read. 

m J bility to read either silently or 
orally, and tell in one’s own words 
the substance of what has been read. 

7. Ability to read _ instructions, 
either silently or orally, and be able 
to act in accordance with them. 

8. Ability to read again and again 
(study) until one has mastered the 
contents of a passage, so that one can 
answer questions about it, or use the 
information in solving problems. 

9g. Ability to read a passage and be 
stirred emotionally by its aesthetic 
elements. 

10. Ability to read a passage and 
make judgments as to its style and 
merit as a piece of “good English.” 

11. Ability to read a passage and 
interpret the allusions which it con- 
tains. 

12. Ability to read a passage and 
interpret the mood, ideas, or ideals of 
the author. 

It will be seen from the above an- 
swers that the question of ordinary 
reading is looked upon from many 
different points of view. How much 
more this is true when we come to the 
reading of music, in connection with 
which the artistic delivery is so im- 
portant. How far shall the reading 
be simply a correct reproduction of 
the pitch and time values presented, 
and how far shall the resultant mu- 
sical movement itself be comprehend- 
ed? Such questions should bring up 
many shades of opinion in relation to 
music reading. There is a profound 
difference in the way we read ordi- 
nary print from the way we read 
music. In the former, the reading 
process is casual most of the time; our 
eyes have merely to glance over a 
column, just to know what is there. 
But in reading music, the first opera- 
tion, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


We are at all times glad to help music supervisors not only in the choice and 
use of our own publications, but also by putting at their disposal the wide variety of 


information on the many phases of school music which come to our files. 


Problem Solution 
Junior-high-school chorus Junior Song and Chorus Book 
High-school orchestra and chorus Standard Song Classics with 

Orchestrations 
Boys’ glee club Part Songs and Choruses for Male 
: Voices 
Harmony classes Practical Lesson Plans in Harmony 


Cumulative Harmony 
Information and assistance can be obtained by applying to the 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Boston E Atlanta 

New York Dallas 
Chicago Ginn and Company Columbus 
London San Francisco 





















ANHii)}) Choral Works and Operettas 
EDO} for High School Use 
Nee YY THE Lecenp oF NacoocHee. A cantata for mixed voices. 
IR ag BE SIP RT: Ai oe James R. Gillette $ 1.00 
THE PHANTOM Drum. Cantata................ James P. Dunn 1.00 
Arrangements (a) For Women’s Voices (3 parts) (b) Mixed Voices 
THE Betts oF ELFARNIE. Cantata for Women’s Voices (3 





SE Sa bathe anes 2 5 6.0 waked oe ani Hugh Blair 1.00 
Peer Gynt Suite. (No. 1). Arranged for Women’s Voices. 
Pin dees Medel es scutes «00 ds eee Grieg-Silver 35 
1. Morning Mood. 3. Anitra’s Dance. 
2. Ase’s Death. 4. In the Hall of the Mountain King. 
OPERETTAS 


FOR MIXED VOICES, UNLESS MENTIONED OTHERWISE 
O Hara San. A Japanese Operetta in two acts....Edward Johnston $ 1.25 


SMUD, MO BUD. nec aceccevacveans Edward Johnston 1.25 
es: a” eee oe Edward Johnston 1.25 
Be Peer: ee W. Hhys-Herbert 1.00 
THE WILD Rose. For Women’s Voices: in two acts. . W. Rhys-Herbert 1.00 
THE LAND OF CHANCE. For Women’s Voices: in two acts. . Fay Foster 1.00 


Vocal scores of the above mentioned publications will be mailed to parties 
holding themselves responsible for the return. 


J. FISCHER & BROTHER NEW YORK 


FOURTH AVENUE AT ASTOR PLACE 
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hundred, is only the beginning of a 
practice which has for its purpose 
more or less artistic production and 
many repetitions of the passage, re- 
sulting in memory coming in to such 
an extent, that after the first trial or 
two, little real reading goes on. While 
reading music is much harder than 
reading print, the need for accomplish- 
ing it as readily is not by any means 
as great. 

Merely to indicate the grade of dif- 
ficulty of a piece to be read at sight 
does not fulfill the need, simply be- 
cause there are so many ways of con- 
sidering what reading at sight is. It 
may be individual without accompani- 
ment or any help; it may be individual 
with accompaniment, or after oppor- 
tunity has been given to look at the 
material; or it may be in chorus, with 
or without accompaniment; and may 
even be called sight reading when the 
real effective production does not oc- 
cur until at least a number of trials 
have been made. It would be of great 
value to have specific grades of read- 
ing designated, not only as to types of 
compositions, but as to conditions un- 
der which the reading should be car- 
ried out. 

The foregoing represents, however, 
only one aspect of school music teach- 
ing. The cultivation of taste, acquaint- 
ance with musical literature, that 
would be likely to function in the ma- 
ture life of the child, the awakening 
of interest in forms of music other 
than the vocal, are all questions, the 
extent of which needs to™be deter- 
mined by scales and measurements 
sufficiently, to know what is meant 
when requirements are spoken of. 





NATIONAL WEEK OF SONG 
FEBRUARY I9 TO 25 


The National Week of Song, which 
has been pretty generally observed 
throughout the country for a number 
of years, will take place this year dur- 
ing the week beginning February roth. 

Briefly stated by Mr. Norman H. 


Hall, Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Week of Song, “It is a move- 
ment in the interest of Community 
singing, a movement to help make 
America a singing nation. It assists 
in awakening and developing a na- 
tional patriotic spirit, to amalgamate 
our people, to inspire them with high 
ideals, and to teach them to love good 
songs and good singing.” 

The National Week of Song has al- 
ready been a success in a nation-wide 
sense, in that it has been observed in 
communities in every part of the 
country, but those who have promoted 
it will not be content until it is ob- 
served in every village and hamlet, 
and in every city and town in the en- 
tire country. 

In planning to observe The Nation- 
al Week of Song in your community, 
the first thing to do is to secure the 
co-operation of every organization and 
institution that is interested in civic 
welfare. The choruses and _ their 
leaders, the schools, the women’s clubs, 
the Rotary, Kiwanis, and other men’s 
clubs, your community center organ- 
izations and civic clubs, your Cham- 
bers of Commerce, and other organ- 
izations as have for their duty the de- 
velopment of the civic and national 
spirit. The theaters and churches 
will also be found working together 
in this great movement. 


One of the great purposes of the 
movement is to acquaint the people of 
every community with songs of the 
better sort—songs that are elevating, 
the best of our national and patriotic 
songs, our home and folk songs, and 
the best of the world’s inspirational, 
sentimental and classical songs. There- 
fore, to be in harmony with the true 
spirit of the occasion, do not include 
any of the worthless sort. 


Another thing to be remembered is 
the real name of the event. Notice 
that it is The National Week of Song, 
and not the Week of National Song, 
or National Song Week, as has some- 
times been suggested. 
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Why A Standardizing T ext-work on 


Technic of Piano Playing 
AND THE 


Interpretation of Music? 








The examining of students studying piano under outside teachers, and the giv- 
ing of High School credit, enables the school system to supervise the music study 
of every child, and to make it a part of his or her general education. The service 
thus rendered is three-fold :— 

The parent has the benefit of expert and disinterested supervision of his ex- 
penditure for music study. 

The student has his school work so adjusted as to permit music study and a 
general education to proceed hand in hand without conflict. 


As such music study will count towards a regular high school diploma, the 
music teacher’s work assumes greater educational importance, the student be- 
comes more serious, and there results more satisfying progress, a more regular 
attendance at lessons, and a more probable continuance of music study through 
the entire High School course. 

The Supervisor of Music of necessity shoulders the greatest burden of re- 
sponsibility for the success of this desirable plan, and to him is the greatest op- 
portunity for service to his public. Also, for each opportunity for service, there 
is always a corresponding reward for service well done. 


The UNIVERSITY COURSE 
of MUSIC STUDY 


The newest, most comprehensive and most universal text-work on the Inter- 
pretation of Music and the Technic of Pianoforte Playing, offers to the private 
teacher an opportunity to apply the results of theoretical study to the actual prac- 
tical work. 

The UNIVERSITY COURSE embodies a standard curriculum, with abundant 
illustrative music material for study and practice. It will serve as a basis for 
harmonizing the work of the private teacher and the school music supervisor. It will 
enable the supervisor to conduct an examination which will be exacting, and will still 
be fair to the pupil. The supervisor can follow the actual work of the pupil, from 
month to month; he can see just what the pupil is expected to know, instead of asking 
questions on many points, which however important they may be, may possibly never 
have been touched upon by the teacher. 


Every supervisor should send to the National a of Music for descriptive literature of 
The University Course, and for a copy of Bulletin E- on School Credit for Outside Music Study. 


_ The supervisor also should take advantage of ns Service Bureau off the National Academy 
of Music to ask for any assistance desired in connection with the plan. 


The National Academy of Music is an educational foundation—not a music school. Its 
Editorial Bureau prepared THE UNIVERSITY COURSE as embodying an actual educational need. 


For educational assistance or descriptive literature, address: 


PationalFeadeny of POusic 


Carnegie Biall New York 1PY 


Business communications regarding the sale of publications should be ad- 
dressed to the publishers. 


THe University Society, Inc., 44 East 23rd St., NEw York 
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Book and Music Review 
Conducted by K. W. GEHRKINS, Oberlin College 








Training,” 
by Mortimer Wilson. 
J. Fischer & Bro. 


A few years ago when 


“Orchestral 


we were still laboring 
under the delusion that 
music in the _ public 
schools meant singing 
exclusively, we should 


not have known what to 
do with this comprehen- 
sive scheme of orchestral 
training that Mortimer 
Wilson has so carefully 
compiled and that J. 
Fischer & Bro. have so 
beautifully printed. But 
now that most of us 
have seen light, and in- 
strumental music is taking its rightful 
place on the throne with vocal music 
(I do not know which is king and 
which is queen!) nothing in the direc- 
tion of instrumental material surprises 
us any longer. 

“Orchestral Training” consists of a 
“Score Manual” for the leader or 
teacher, and separate parts for each 
section (strings, brass and percussion, 
wood-winds, piano and harmonium). 
The material is designed-for use in 
classes in orchestral training, these 
classes to be a sort of ‘preparatory 
(or supplementary) step to regular 
orchestral playing. In other words, 
each section of the prospective or- 
chestra is to work by itself until ade- 
quate foundation of ensemble tech- 
nique has been acquired before the va- 
rious sections work together as an or- 
chestra. The 
descriptions of all the instruments, an- 
alyses 


in the 


score manual contains 


of the compositions contained 
the 
fing« ring of each of the orchestral in- 


together with 


course, 





Kart W. GEHRKENS 


struments. Then follows 
material for one violin, 
two violins, two violins 
and viola, etc. Further 
on, there is material for 
the flute, for two flutes 
and piano, for two flutes 
and one oboe, for flutes, 
oboe and clarinet, etc., 
until finally at the end of 
the book, there is a com- 
plete score for a full or- 
chestra. 

The work is accom- 
panied by an excellent 
series of supplementary 
books, one book contain- 
ing material for three 
and four violins, another 
two, three and four violins, another 
for two violins and viola, a third for 
trumpets, horns and trombones, and a 
fourth for flutes oboe, clarinet and 
bassoon. All in all, this is a most sig- 
nificant contribution to school music 
mateérial. 


“Phono-Song Course,” by Mabel E. 

Bray: Birchard & Co. 

Here we have the most recent de- 
velopment in sight-singing methods, a 
series of four books and a teacher’s 
manual, in which the phonograph 
takes the place of the teacher’s voice, 
each new thing being carefully and 
systematically presented by means of 
phonograph records to the pupil’s ear, 
the eye being appealed to only after 
auditory imagery has been clearly es- 
tablished. The books present material 
for the first four years of school life, 
and are intended either to supplement 
the books of any standard course that 
may be in use, or to furnish basic ma- 
terial for these four years, this to be 
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The Best School Operettas and Cantatas 
SENT ON APPROVAL 


OPERETTAS For HIGH SCHOOLS 
THE MAGIC WHEEL by Gaynor 
ZANIE, THE GYPSY QUEEN by Danks 
FANS AND LANTERNS by Marzo 


CANTATAS For HicH ScHOOLs 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT—Bliss 
THE LAND OF HEART'S DESIRE—Nevin 
A SPRING SYMPHON Y—Golson 
PAUL REVERE’S RIDE—Gantvoort 


OPERETTAS For INTERMEDIATE AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS 
SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN DWARFS—Root 
THE CRYSTAL QUEEN—Proctor 
HIS 'FORTUNE—Rice 
THE NATIONAL FLOWER—Adams 
OUR FLAG—Root 
CANTATAS For INTERMEDIATE AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS 
THE RESCUE OF WILL STUTLY—Myers 
NATURE’S IDYL—Donovan 
NEAR TO NATURE’S HEART—See 
THE RETURN OF PROSERPINA—Gaynor 
THE THREE WISHES—Gaynor 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


109-111 West Fourth St., Cincinnati 318-320 West 46th Street, New York 





















Assembly Songs for Every Occasion 


By Georce H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of Greater New York 


The most complete, practical, economical and comprehensive assembly 
song book published. 


THE BOOK INCLUDES:— 


1. All the popular “general assembly” songs—patriotic, community 
hymns, etc. 


bo 


Special appropriate songs for each of the holidays, for commence- 
ment, for the different seasons, for special patriotic occasions, and 
in faet for almost every conceivable purpose. 

3. Songs for picked choruses, glee clubs, etc., when a special pro- 
gram is desired. There are songs for two sopranos with optional 
bass and without it, for soprano and alto, for three parts and for 
four parts, S. A. T. B., and S. S. A. B., in fact for any conceivable 
combination of voices that you may have in your schools, you will 
find material from the works of the world’s greatest masters in 
“ASSEMBLY SONGS FOR EVERY OCCASION.” 

Thematic and descriptive circulars sent on request. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE. Inc. PUBLISHERS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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supplemented by songs, etc., from other 
books. As Miss Bray says in her in- 
troduction, “it is a course of Type 
Songs giving every musical element 
through songs by rote,” and this ad- 
heres to the principle that we all be- 
lieve in, but do not always follow, 
“The thing before the Sign.” 

The material in these books is well 
organized, and although we shall not 
perhaps all find ourselves in agree- 
ment with Miss Bray upon the order 
and arrangement of the various topics, 
this distinctive contribution, not only 
to school music material, but to school 
music methods. ‘The songs are mu- 
sically interesting, and the appeal 
throughout is to the child’s musical in- 
stinct and not merely to his mechani- 
cal one, or his curiosity, or perhaps 
his interest in the subjects of the 
songs. The wide-awake music super- 
visor will investigate. 


Instruments of the Symphony Orches- 
tra and Ear-training Supplements, 
by Morrison Whithorne: Art Pub- 
lication Society. 

Under these two titles, the Art Pub- 
lication Society has added two im- 
portant kinds of material to their com- 
prehensive and valuable “Progressive 
Series of Piano Lessons.” Both are 
by Morrison Whithorne, and both rep- 
resent tendencies of the greatest im- 
portance in music education—tenden- 
cies that have been generally recog- 
nized in school music for some time, 
but that have not always been followed 
by the piano teacher. One of these 
tendencies is to regard the end of 
music teaching as being an intelligent 
attitude toward music, and not simply 
the ability to perform. The other is 


that music education must begin with 
the ear and not with the finger or the 
eye, and if the ear is not being trained 
in conjunction with the eye and the 
finger, the pupil is 
taught. 


not being well 





The Instruments of the Symphony 
Orchestra is a forty-page pamphlet 
containing excellent pictures and des- 
criptions of all orchestral instruments. 
It is intended to make the young stu- 
dent more intelligent about the or- 
chestra and about orchestral instru- 
ments. 

Ear-training Supplements is a series 
of 72 lessons worked out with amaz- 
ing skill and an extraordinaary sym- 
pathetic understanding of the piano 
pupil’s needs. In these lessons, the 
pupil is encouraged and trained to 
open his mind through his ears to the 
end that he may hear, enjoy and re- 
member all sorts of things in the 
music that are usually not heard or 
thought of at all by the ordinary per- 
former and listener. The lessons be- 
gin with rhythm, and progress by 
gradual steps to the point where the 
pupil is able to remember, analyze and 
write down a comparatively long mel- 
ody. There are exercises in harmonic 
ear-training and in the recognition of 
musical design, and even sight-singing 
by syllable has been included as a 
subject worthy of attention on the part 
of piano students. Such recognition 
of principles dear to the heart of 
the school supervisor should cause us 
all to rejoice that piano teaching is 
at last falling into line and becoming 
progressive in fact as well as in name. 


Music Foundation, by Anna H. Hamil- 
ton: Clayton F. Summy. 

This is another attempt to train the 
ear and the understanding of the pu- 
pil, and although it is not nearly so 
comprehensive in scope as the ma- 
terial above described, yet it is both 
valuable and significant, and contains 
much in way of material and sugges- 
tions that the teacher may well note 
and make use of. There are two 
books, one for the teacher, containing 
directions, etc., and one for the pupil, 
in which are found the exercises re- 
ferred to in the teacher’s manual. 
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Price $1.00 
Vellum de Luxe Cloth 
ound 
, SEND FOR COPY for 


Examination. 


COPIES 


150.000 ssi 


THE 
and 


Assembly #23" 
Collection 


By C. GUY HOOVER 
IDEAL SONG BOOK for 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 
COLLEGES 


The ONE BOOK that covers 
every phase of Assembly 
Singing 
Over 300 Part Songs, Hymns, 


HYMN 


Choruses, Patriotic Songs, 
Scriptural Readings, School 
Songs, etc. 





REMEMBER— 

We have practically EVERYTHING 
KNOWN IN SCHOOL MUSIC FOR 
Glee Clubs, Chorus, Orchestra Books, 
Collections, Operettas, Cantatas, Folk 
Games, Song Books, Staff Liners, Pitch 

Pipes, Batons, etc. of almost 
All Publishers and Manufacturers 
Thus enabling schools to order ALL SUP- 
PLIES from one source—a plan which 
Saves Time and Money 


Besides advantages of real service—informa- 
tion, unbiased advice and help not other- 
wise obtainable 


WRITE US STATING YOUR NEEDS 


Educational Music Bureau 


64 E. VanBuren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





i Cantatas, 





Oratorios, 
' supplied for any length of time, 
} Choirs, Schools and Orchestral Organizations. 
4 showing plan and terms of rental rates. 
and satisfactory service guaranteed. 


WESTERN MUSIC LIBRARY, Inc. 


64 East Van Buren Street 


MUSIC RENTED 


Opera Scores and Orchestrations of all 
at a fraction of cost to Choral Societies, 


description 


Send for list and circular 


It will interest you. Prompt 


CHICAGO 














GET This Wonderful New Arrangement 


FREE for Your School Orchestra 


parts. 


We want every school to know and appreciate the beautiful 
effect and added interest created by the four distinct violin 
The obsolete, monotonous 2nd violin part has been 
abolished and a new interest is given to every violin member. 


Fill out the coupon and we will mail without cost to you a 


modern orchestration of “Love and Roses” 
by Czibulka-Dauzet—a beautiful concert piece; not difficult. 


(Flower Song) 








THIRTY-THIRD AND 
WALNUT STREETS 


J.W. PEPPER & SON Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. W. 


PEPPER & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 
You may send, without cost to me, the orchestration of “Love and Roses.” 
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Biographical High Lights 
By “PETER” 

















Frank A. BEACH 


President, is a 
who has demonstrat- 
ed that the East is a good place 
to come from. He had his first taste 
of mid-western life when he entered 
the University of Michigan in 1891. 
He pursued a general business course, 
but always included some music, es- 
pecially singing. His professional mu- 
sic work began with the teaching of 
singing, but his executive abilities soon 
themselves and it was not 
became director of the 
Department of Music at the State 
Teachers’ College at Emporia, Kan- 
sas. Under his able direction, this 
has become one of the strongest in- 
stitutions in the Middle West. Its in- 
fluence goes far beyond the studios, 
for it has had a large part in the de- 
veloping of music in Emporia through 
pretentious festivals, bringing in the 
great and soloists of the 
country, and through the instituting 
of a number of state-wide contests. 
It has also been instrumental in carry- 
ing music to the rural districts through 
a cleverly devised scheme of circulat- 


Frank A. Beach, 
mid-Westerner 


asserted 


. é 
long before he 


orchestras 





ing phonograph records with explana- 


tory 
been an important figure in the musical 


lectures. Mr. Beach has long 
circles of Kansas, having been honored 
by the presidency of the State Music 
Teachers’ Association, and thus being 
well-prepared for his present onerous 
duties as head of the Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference. The 
splendid program which he _ has 
mapped out for Nashville will be ad- 
ditional demonstration of his unusual 





executive ability. 





Paut J. WEAVER 


Paul J. Weaver, First Vice-Presi- 
dent is a product of Madison and the 
University of Wisconsin. He com- 


pleted his A. B. degree and spent a 
year or two in business, all the time 
being busy with singing and playing 
piano and pipe organ accompaniments. 
Then music triumphed and he re-en- 
tered the university to take the course 
in public school music.Then followed 
teaching in St. Louis public schools, 
from which he went to his present 
important position as Director of Mu- 
sic at the University of North Caro- 








lina. His artistic playing, his rapid 
and accurate sight-reading, his keen 
mind, his broad educational prepara- 
tion, and his general willingness to 
help have brought him far and will 
bring him further. 








Geo. Oscar BowEN 


George Oscar Bowen, Second Vice- 
President, the genial and efficient ed- 
itor of the Music SuPERvisors JouR- 
NAL, is an easterner who has seen the 
light. He was born in New York 
State, where he had his academy train- 
ing and high school education, and 
then went to the big city for vocal 
instruction. In addition to giving pri: 
vate vocal lessons, he has been super- 
visor at Stamford, Connecticut; 
Northampton, Massachusetts ; Homer, 
New York, and Yonkers, New York. 
In 1917 he was asked to become di- 
rector for the Community Music Asso- 
ciation of Flint, Michigan, one of the 
most significant experiments in the 
larger social uses of music in this 
country. He interrupted this work in 
1918 to become an army song leader 
for the Commission on Training Camp 
Activities. At the conclusion of the 
war, he so thoroughly appreciated the 
Middle West that he returned to Flint 
for about a year, after which he went 
to his present position as head of the 
Department of Public School Music 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ALBERT LOCKWOOD, ACTING DIRECTOR 

ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Summer Session June 26-Aug. 5 


Special attention is called to the 
Department of PUBLIC SCHOOL 
METHODS under the headship of 
George Oscar Bowen, in which com- 
prehensive courses are provided for 
the training of Directors and Super- 
visors of Music. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 


Affiliated with the University of 
Michigan and the Ann Arbor High 
School; Choral Union of 300 Voices; 
Symphony Orchestra of 60 players; 
Symphonic League for Girls (social) ; 
tirls’ Glee Club;Students’ Recitals; 
Faculty Concerts; Five Concerts by 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra with 
renowned soloists; Twelve Big Artist 
Concerts including four-day May Fes- 
tival, in the Choral Union Series; Con- 
certs all held in Hill Auditorium, one 
of the world’s finest music halls, seat- 
ing 5,000, and erected at a cost of 
nearly half a million dollars. 

For Catalogue, address 
CHARLES A. SINK, Secretary 











A SUCCESSFUL 
ENTERTAINMENT 


not only increases your prestige, but brings 
the Home and School in closer relation and 
develops individual talent. Our “Help-U” cat- 
alog full to the brim with lists of the best 
Operettas, Songs, Plays, Drills, Octavo Music, 
Minstrel Material, Pageants, Musical Recita- 
tions, etc., will prove a real help. Sent Free. 


HERE ARE SOME VERY GOOD THINGS 
The Captain of Plymouth, High School 






Operetta —L Gee ees db ebices.oo'ros ces oe eee 
The Hermit of Hawaii, High School 

Operetta ecco ccccccseccccsesccgcce BeB§ 
Arcticania, for Grades and High School.. 1.00 
Mid mer Eve, juvenile operetta...... .60 
In Little Folks’ Town, juvenile operetta... .60 
Under the Sugar Plum Tree, juvenile 

COURTS - o.0.004 50.0% ccsrecanacenseesan -60 
The Glass Slipper is proving very popular 
and although its first season, has been given 
by many schools. It is a High School operetta 
by Mary and John Dodge, authors of “Miss 
Cherry Blossom” and “The Gypsy Rover.” 


Vocal score, $1.00, libretto, 25c, orchestration 
rental $10.00 
Meet us in Nashville 
You are cordially invited to visit our exhibit 
at the M. S. N. C. and ask all the questions 
you wish, 


—— = 
Eldridge Entertainment House 
“The House That Helps” 


Franklin, Ohio Also Denver, Colorado 
944 South Logan St. 
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of the University School of Music at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, in connection 
with the supervision of music in the 
public Intelligent, hard- 
working, obliging, an excellent singer 
and a fine fellow to meet seven days 
in the week, it is no wonder that he 
has been so successful. 


schools. 





Apa BICKING 


ida Bicking, Secretary. Prophets 
m without honor in their 
own country, but Ada Bicking has 


that a prophetess is welcome in 
the native heath of Evansville. Every- 
one who attended the 1918 meeting of 


Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
ice at Evansville became aware 
I Miss Bicking was not only an 


unusually capable and progressive mu- 
r, but that she was 


Sic supervisor 


an im- 


community. 


portant citizen, who was in touch with 
the affairs of the entire 


‘rom the mayor down to the hotel boy, 


everybD« seemed clad to do her 
honor and carry out her bidding. Just 
what her experiences outside of Ev- 
ansville have been, this biographer has 
not been able to ascertain; so he can 
give no list of her educational pur- 
suits. Whatever they have been, their 


adequacy is unquestioned. Miss Bick- 
ing shows how music should function 
town. 


in a live 











W. H. BuTTERFIELD 


Walter H. Butterfield, Treasurer. 
Your biographer has little information 
at hand concerning our treasurer, ex- 
cept that which he has gleaned from 
personal contact, to wit: that he is a 
most capable treasurer, a jolly good 
friend, and a “real” fellow. Butter- 
field is an eastern man, has been active 
in the work of the Eastern Confer- 
ence, and the records show that he 
has been an active member of the Mu- 
sic Supervisors’ National Conference 
since 1917. Walter is now the busy 
director of music in the live town of 
Providence, which, we understand, 
covers nearly the entire state of Rhode 
Island. 

Philip Hayden, Auditor. Joseph 
Hayden was affectionately nick-named 
“Papa” by musicians of his time, and 
of the centuries which followed. This 
was a tribute both to his powers of 
innovation and to his kindly, helpful 
spirit. Members of the Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference may well 
give the same nick-name to Philip 
Hayden. He is father of our organ- 
ization, because it was at his invitation 
that a group of about seventy-five pro- 
gressive supervisors met at Keokuk, 
Iowa, in 1907 and organized our Con- 
ference. He is the man who pro- 
jected and kept. alive the magazine, 
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P. C. HAYDEN 
“School Music,” which is now in its 
twenty-third volume. For years it was 
the only magazine devoted solely to 
the interests of our subject. Year 
after year, Mr. Hayden has done his 
share to make it possible for you and 
me to be teaching school music as 
honored and well-paid public em- 
eployees. Fearless and forward-look- 
ing, conservative and progressive, 
these are but a few of the terms that 
lescribe this fine fellow-member of 
ours. 


PERSONALS 


Miss Francis Porter, graduate of the 
Supervisor’s Course in the State Nor- 
mal School at Lowell, Mass., is super- 
Westboro and Leicester, 
lass. Miss Ruth Ward, of the same 
filling the supervisor’s po- 

Pepperel and Harvard, 


visor in 
chool is 
ition at 


\fance 
viaSS. 


Robert Lawrence, who gained much 
leserved fame as a song leader in the 
“Y" during the war, and who has 
since been engaged in organizing and 
developing Music Week celebrations, 
has been engaged for a period of six 
months in Washington, D. C., to build 
up a permanent Washington Music 
Week Association. 
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THE 
CLARK 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Music Department 
C. E. LUTTON, MANAGER 


has filled more music positions than 
any other Agency. We never advertise 
what positions we fill and all business 
is confidential. 


NO REGISTRATION FEE 


Permanent registration includes 
membership in all seven offices 


Mr. Lutton will be at the Nashville 
Conference with headquarters at the 
Hermitage Hotel. 


STEINWAY HALL 


CHICAGO 











A NEW OPERETTA 
For Mixed Voices 
PATRICIA or “MISS INCOGNITO” 
Libretto by Music by 
Laurene Highfield Winifred Moore 


Cast contains twelve singing characters (nine 
solo parts), two speaking characters and chorus 
of any number. Operetta is easy to stage, full 
of fun, and the music is comparatively easy and 
very melodious. [Especially adapted for High 
School use. 


Vocal Score ......... iawn e ae $1.00 


(Stage Directions and Dialogue in Score) 





THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS 
A New Short Cantata for 
Mixed Voices 
Poem by Music by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes John S. Fearis 
“The Chambered Nautilus” as everyone knows is 
considered one of the most perfect poems writ- 
ten by an American poet. The music by Mr. 
Fearis is extremely attractive without being ex- 
tremely difficult. Because of the moderate range 
of the tenor and bass parts, it is especially suit- 


able for school choruses. Contains solo for 
medium voice. 
Price per single copy....... 80 Cents 


(Discounts in quantities) 
Single Copies of Any of Our Publications sent 
on Approval Upon Request. Ask for Catalogue. 


J. S. FEARIS & BRO., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Rogues Gallery 


By “Ro.iin Casey” 








T. P. Gippincs 


Now who'd a thot to see Thad Gid- 
dings, 

That he would do such fancy did- 
ding? 

[ never would believe, would you? 

That once he chanted “Nanki Poo”? 

Pink tights, a maid to woo, a rope 

To hang himself? Yea, that’s 
dope! 


the 


I whisper, do you see him sittin’, 

Gad zooks, he’s knittin’ 6n a mitten, 
But wait, he’ll give it to some boy, 
And that will fill his heart with joy. 
Purl one, drop two, count twenty-four, 
And—ladies list! a bachelor !! 


He’ll write a letter with his toes, 
But none the less he'll diagnose 
Your vocal troubles, rythmic hitches, 
Tonal smears, or faulty pitches. 


Her kom down har fon far Anoka, 
He spik dat Swenska bak home folk-a, 
But sanging, dat ban feen, I guess, 

In das har town Min-o-po-less. 


Otto MIESSNER 


Listen my children and you'll observe 
How Otto W. had the nerve 
To write some doggerel roundelay, 
And called his dog and hiked away— 
And tried to sell his dog-goned tunes 
To a lot of wild jayhawker loons, 
2. 
‘Twas twelve by the Marshall’s Ing- 
ersol— 
When he passed the jail and found it 
full, 
\nd guided by his sense of smell 
He reached the Leavenworth Hotel 
He spurned the bell-hop, dodged the 
clerk— 
\nd by some close chromatic work 
He got to bed, with feet that hurt, 
A-snoring in his undershirt. 


3. 
At six, Old Sol up reared his head 
\nd Otto bounded out of bed— 
Massaged his shoes, reversed his cuff 
He wet his hair and planned his bluff. 
“You ask me, stranger, whence my 
pelf ? 
I'm selling songs I writ myself— 
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jall Song . 
Hark to the 
Old Glory 

Pixie Band ne emaneews 
Spring Comes Tripping ... 


Hunter's Horn. . iii 


CLASS A. 2 Pt. Unchanged 


.Starr 
..-James 
Silver coc e& ORS 
Merry June .. Vincent 
Snow ...... ..-Moore 


Flying Clouds 
Cobwebs 
} yes 


CLASS B. 3 Pt. Unchanged 


te 
rmena ..... wcccccecce eWilson-Rich 
ome Where the Lillies Bloom.7hompson 
Hiawatha’s Lullaby ...-Heald 
Moonlight Gardner 
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CLASS C 4 Pt. Unchanged 


Gypsy Band Dreams 
Lullaby ..... 
Mammy’s Lullaby 
Humpty 


Spring Song 


CLASS D. Male Voices 


‘fe the Springtin 
Lullaby 
Clang of the Forge. 
Serenade 

Sweet 


mmy’s 


and 


CLASS E. 4 Pt. Mixed 


. Offenbach-Aiken 
snows bene 
....-Arditi-Aiken 

...-Kotte 


Wagner-Aiken 


Boatman’s Chant 
Flutes of 
Lovely 

Cowboy 
Pilgrims’ 
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ORCHESTRA 


School & Community Orchestra, Book 1 
School & Community Orchestra, Book 2 
Junior School & Community Orchestra 
rhe Progressive Orchestra 
Popular Program Collection. 
These collections have been compiled 
edited by L. M. Gordon, the noted 
the School Orchestra 


and 
au- 
thority on 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 


Celebrated Composers, Their Works and 
How to Enjoy Them, by Walter H. Aiken. 
Pamphlets, each 6 cents. 


4 


GAMES, DANCES, AND 
CALISTHENICS 


Lyrics (2 Books).Schneider- Lowe 
Singing Games.......Bliss 
and Dances....... Ziegler 
Collection of Rhythms for Home, 
Kindergarten and Primary......Arnold 
Child Life in Music 
Festi and Plays of 


Nature 
Mother 
Singing 


Goose 


Games 


Children. .Arnold 


vals 


VIOLIN & PIANO 

Big Notes for the Little Violinist. 
Twelve easy pieces in sheet form arranged 
for Violin and Piano by Edmund Severn. 


Splendid for individual or class work. 


OPERETTAS 


The Crowning of the Gypsy Queen. Surdo 
A Fairy Conspiracy Alderman 
Fays of the Floating ee Bliss 
The Feast of the Little Lanterns....Bliss 


College Days . Dodge 


WRITE FOR COPIES “ON APPROVAL” 


The WILLIS MUSIC 60. 


137 W. Fourth 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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But soon I'll rise to fame, by d——, 
For I'll invent the ‘monogram.’ ” 


4. 
He came down stairs. He looked 
around— 
“Ha! the piano”—Hear him pound— 
The landlord’s wife came shimmying 
in 
To the doggerel tune of the tinkling 
tin. 
Then Otto rose—played no more, 
But bolted for the breakfast door— 
Oh, joy, for mush—oh, bliss the cakes 
And coffee just like mother makes, 
3ut like the sword of Damocles 
The thought—‘How shall I pay for 
these,” 
But Inspiration struck the bell— 


I'll pay for dog with doggerel. 


5. 
The gudewife said, “Come play some 
more,” 
It makes my feet go Terpsichore.” 
Not loath to turn an honest penny, 
He knew full well he hadn’t any— 
He smote yon box full well and long; 
He sang and sold her many a song. 


I’ envoi— 

Still Otto earns his eggs and ham 

3y pounding on a “Monogram.” 
Rollin Casey. 





THE PETER PAN OF MUSIC 


Dear Supervisors :— 

Once there was a Boy 

In Grand Rapids Michigan 
Who loved Music 


And when he went to College 


And studied Latin and Greek and 
Calculus 


He saved room in his heart 


For Singing. 





And when he grew up 


And taught men all kinds of things 
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Peter W. DYKEMA 


eae See SOC 


He found that music 





Was the best and biggest thing 


That he could teach. 





So he taught boys 





And grown up men 


And Giggly girls 


And Grandmothers, and Grandads. too 





And immigrants 


How to sing Carols at Christmastide, 





And rounds and canons 


And yes, even the Messiah. 
——— F 


And in the Great War 4 














He bound the hearts of the home folks 


And the soldiers together 





And the students and the workers 


With a golden chain of Universal 
song. 


Do you know why everybody loves 


“Peter 
I do. 





I thank you. 


Casey Rollin. 
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The School Orchestra Department 
Victor L. F. REBMANN, Yonkers, N. Y. 





Instrumental music rep- 
resents the latest addition 
to the curriculum of pub- 
lic school education. Class 
instruction in piano and in 
the instruments of the 
symphony orchestra is of- 
fered in many cities and 
towns. Almost every high 
school of fair .size boasts 
an orchestra; grammar 
schools in every increasing 
numbers present to their 
students an opportunity for 
the study of instrumental 
ensemble. Together with 
the creation of these orchestras, there 
arose the demand for adequate music 
material. 

Wuat ConsTITuTES ADEQUATE 
Music MATERIAL FOR SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRAS ? 

The adequacy of music material for 
school orchestras depends upon the 
affirmative answer to these two ques- 
tions: First, “Has the music present- 
ed a reasonable amount of cultural and 
educational values?” Second, “Is due 
consideration given in this music to 
the technical prerequisites of good 
school orchestra material?” 

The latter question is, perhaps, of 
primary i1aportance in the grade school 
orchestra, therefore, it shall be first 
considered. The technical essentials 
of an adequate orchestra edition are: 

1. It should be edited by one who 
is familiar with school conditions. In 
this respect, most of our Eastern pub- 
lishers are erring. 

2. It should be of a grade of diffi- 
culty conforming to the ability of the 
players. 

3. The string parts, at least, must 
be minutely marked as to fingering 
and bowing. In grammar schoo! mu- 
sic, the marking should be extended 





Victor L. F. 


Yonkers, 


to the wood-wind and 
brass parts. 

4. Second violin, viola, 
and French horn. parts 
must receive contrapuntel 
treatment, i. e., these parts 
must be delivered from the 
monotonous “Umpah” of 
lighter music and must be 
endowed with melodic in- 
terest. 

5. B flat clarinet should 
be employed in preference 
to A clarinets, as the latter 
are not always available. 
For the sake of consistency, 
the exclusive use of B flat trumpets is 
recommended. 

6. There should be a full conduct- 
or’s score. The added expense of en- 
graving should not deter the publish- 
er from adding this, for school work, 
indispensable part. 

7. Each composition should be pro- 
vided with guide letters or numbers, 
in order to facilitate its rehearsing. 
These should be placed at intervals 
more frequent than in professional 
editions, possibly at the beginning of 
a new period. 

8. The music should be so arranged 
that it may be efficiently performed 
by any number of instruments. The 
introduction of obligato violin parts 
and an extensive system of “cues” will 
achieve this result. 

9. Wherever possible, the instru- 
mentation of the orchestra should con- 
form to that of the professional sym- 
phony orchestra. In many school or- 
chestras, substitute instruments are 
used. When E flat altos are to be 
added, instead of French horns, the 
parts for the former instrument must 
be considerably modified, as the two 
instruments have different compasses. 
Saxophones are sometimes seen in 


REBMANN, 
i Be 
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the school orchestra. The only objec- 
tion which may be raised against this 
instrument is that it has been travel- 
ing in bad company. In the hands of 
a capable player with a good sense of 
tone quality, it is capable of artistic 
expression. Drum parts should be is- 
sued in addition to a tympani part. 
The writer is no great friend of the 
introduction of substitute instruments, 
but grants their usefulness. He wishes, 
however, to register an objection to 
trombone and viola parts in the G 
clef. The reading of the F and C 
slefs presents little difficulty and can 
be acquired in a few weeks. It seems 
an injustice to allow students to read 
viola and trombone parts in a form 
of notation which will be of use to 
them in later life and which they must 
unlearn as soon as they attempt play- 
ing from a professional copy. 

Upon the technical requirements of 
a school orchestra edition, our profes- 
sion is fairly well agreed. Are we 
equally unanimous on the matter of 
the cultural and educational necessities 
of good orchestra music? It is an 
unquestionable fact that many of our 
professed school orchestra editions 
contain a far too great percentage of 
Does this fact reflect 
as educators, does it 


inferior music. 
upon our aims 
indicate that we are content to waive 
esthetic values, so long as the music 
is easy enough for our students? 

The school orchestra is a great fac- 
tor in spreading the appreciation of 
good music. Therefore, theemusic for 
our orchestras should comprehend 
compositions representing a great va- 
riety in scope, class and mood; it 
should comprise music ranging from 
the intellectual utterances of Bach, to 
the emotional expressions of Chopin 
and Johann Strauss; all forms should 
be included, from the symphony to 
the march and waltz. Such numbers 


only should be incorporated as are 
recognized as typical and representa- 
tive works of the composer and his 
school. 





material 


Such varied selection of 
is entirely feasible for the high school 
orchestra. Many admirable programs 
performed by high school orchestras 
in all parts of the country serve as 
proof of this contention. The D ma- 
jor, B flat major and Military Sym- 
phonies by Haydn’ the E flat major, 
G minor and Jupiter Symphonies by 
Mozart and the First by Beethoven 
are within the technical limitation of 
a well trained high school orchestra. 
This is true also of many overtures 
and suites, a few of which are named 
at random: Mozart, The Impressario, 
The Elopement from the Seraglio, 
Don Giovanni, The “Magic Flute; 
3eethoven, Coriolanus; Schubert, Al- 
phonso and Estrella, Fierrabras ; Web- 
er, Peter Schmoll, Abu Hassan, Tu- 
randot; Rameau and Gretry, Ballet 
Suites; Bizet, L’Arlesienne; Gounod, 
Ballet Suite from Faust; Grieg, Si- 
gurd Jorsalfar, and many others. 


Wuere Do We Finp Sucu 
ADEQUATE MATERIAL ? 
Many numbers may be gleaned from 
the editions which are 
avowedly for school orchestras. A 


numerous 


few of these publications come close 
to the standard set in this article. 
Most every supervisor is acquainted 
with Gordon’s School and Community 
Orchestra and Progressive Orchestra 
Collection, published by the Willis 
Company, Cincinnati. Within the last 
school year, two of the great American 
music publishing houses have given 
out what seems really worthy school 
orchestra music. 

These two editions, the School Or- 
chestra Series of G, Schirmer, Inc., 
New York, and Coerne’s Philharmo- 
nic Orchestra Series, published by 
Oliver Ditson, Boston, complement 
each other admirably, the latter em- 
bracing easier and lighter numbers, 
also some fine examples of the appli- 
cation of modern harmony, while the 
former series adheres mainly to the 


music of the classic masters and is 

















intended for high school use. The 
Ditson publication has scored hea- 
vily with many members of our 
profession by issuing a complete con- 
ductor’s score for each number. This 
fact should be noted appreciatively, 
since the engraving of conductor’s 
scores is not a lucrative venture com- 
mercially. The feature of the Schir- 
mer edition is its usefulness for the 
small school orchestra with complete 
instrumentation. ‘There are five, and 
in some cases six, different violin parts: 
hence these numbers may be played 
by violins only with surprisingly son- 
orous effect. There is also a cello 
obligato part. The usual wood-wind, 
brass and percussion parts are com- 
plemented by E flat Saxophone, two 
E, flat Altos and parts for viola and 
trombone, both written in G clef. The 
Ditson series has a third violin, inter- 
changeable with viola, and two F, flat 
Altos, instead of French horn. ‘The 
writer recommends these publications. 
In technical arrangement, cultural val- 
ue and typographical excellence, they 
represent the best in the realm of 
school orchestra music. 


Other school publications, 
technically more or less satisfactory, 
fail to give due consideration to the 
educational mission of the school or- 
chestra. There, commercial music of 
the lightest, and in so many cases of 
trivial character, abounds and there is 
a dearth of classics. The following 
instance may serve as a proof for this 
contention: In a school edition of 
some sixty numbers the only standard 
compositions are: Rubinstein, Melody 
in F; Mendelssohn, Wedding March; 
Schumann, Traumerei; one number 
by Mozart and a few operatic potpur- 
ris. The rest is music of the lightest 
and, alas, of trashy calibre. 


while 


While auspicious progress has been 
made by the latest school editions, with 
the result of considerable gain in qual- 
ity, their quantity is still insufficient 
for the needs of the school orchestra, 
and so the director of such an organ- 
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ization is forced to look to profession- 
al material for the satisfactory round- 
ing out of his program. If he be a 
technically trained expert, a small 
amount of research will bring the de- 
sired result; but if he is not an instru- 
mentalist—and many orchestra direct- 
ors are not—he is confronted with the 
perplexing situation of having to 
choose material, the difficulty of which 
he cannot accurately determine. 
(To be continued) 





ARE YOU A MEMBER? 
To Our UNKNOWN FRIENDs: 

Have you ever bought life insur- 
ance? No, I am not an agent, but 
the subject suggests something worth 
while thinking about. Among the 
Heinz-like varieties of insurance is 
a “non-participating” policy. Some- 
how, I never liked the sound of that! 
—Does it appeal to you—the idea of 
being associated with something with- 
out having any part in it? 

During the past fifteen years the 
Music Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence, as an organization or through 
its individual members, has in large 
measure developed all that we know 
today as Public School Music. You 
and I are indebted to others for what- 
ever we have of method and material 
and interest in every phase of music 
education—in fact, my position and 
salary, and yours would be non-ex- 
istent but for the co-operative efforts 
of the supervisors of the country. 
And, good reader, if you are one who, 
though believing in the aim and pur- 
pose of the Conference, has been 
silently affiliated only through read- 
ing the pages of the JouRNAL, will 
you not now frankly identify your- 
self by sending your name and $3.00 
to our Treasurer, W. H. Butterfield, 
276 Washington Avenue, Providence, 
R. I.? You will help 10,000,000 boys 
and girls in Dixie and acquire a real 
“participating” interest in the Musical 
Mission of the Fifteenth Conference. 

F. A. Breacn, 
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A SAMPLE OF SOUTHERN 
ENTHUSIASM 


The Nalional in Nashville 
March 20-25, 1922 
DEAR Mr, Epiror: 
I take the liberty of changing your 


question. I make it to read this way. 


What is your institution going to con- 
tribute to the Conference? To do jus- 
tice to both parties, I shall have to 
discuss the question in, as I see, two 


phases. First our contribution to the 
conference, and second, the contribu- 
tion of the conference to us. 

Our institution is the youngest of 
its kind in the state, and in its ten 
years of existence it has made more 
rapid progress than any of the others 
of its kind; perhaps on account of its 
youth. When we look forward to the 
conference, we look thru the eyes of 
youth. In our youthful enthusiasm 
we see four prime factors relative to 
the coming conference. The first two 
pertaining to our contribution, the 
second two, to the contribution of the 
conference to us. These are: 

Representation, 

Participation, 

Preparation, 

Realization. 

We are to be represented. We feel 
that the conference will fail of its 
aim in coming to the south, unless the 
institutions of the south make it a 
point to know what is being done dur- 
ing the meeting. Representing the de- 
partment of music in this school, I 
should attend if the conference were 
held in Alaska. The president of this 
institution stands for all that is good 
in music, and especially as related to 
school work, and is behind every 
movement to put music in the fore- 
front. He is to speak on one of the 
programs, and the two of us will spend 
the week at Nashville. 

Now to the most important thing 
to the people of this section. We 


East Tennessee folk are of the stock 
of the pioneers. We are decended 
from Dan Boone, Davy Crockett, and 
John Sevier. We fought at Kings 
mountain and conquered. If the Su- 
pervisors will put the red blood of life 
into the conference, every one of the 
laymen of this part of the state will 
begin to prepare for music in the 
schools, The preparation will be 
thorough and complete, and when 
that time comes, those of us who were 
born here, and have come back to pio- 
neer in the realm of music, will see our 
dreams come true. We will have our 
Realization, and will have added an- 
other conquest to the already long 
line of accomplishments of our an- 
cestors. 

In conclusion. We shall have rep- 
resentation, we shall participate, and 
we shall expect the conference to fur- 
nish the enthusiasm for real prepara- 
tion that we may come to the full re- 
alization of our dreams. 

A. Vernon McFEs, 
State Chairman. 





ADVANCE CONFERENCE 
COMMENT 

The Ryman Auditorium, in which 
the evening entertainments are to be 
held, is built in the auditorium style 
and one can see and hear from every 
seat. It is an ideal building for con- 
certs. 


Dr. Claxton, now Provost of the 
University of Alabama, has been for 
years one of the strongest advocates 
of music in education. He will be 
warmly welcomed at the Conference. 


Dr. Richard Burton, head of the 
Department of Literature of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, is said to be one 
of the most popular speakers who is 
today available, A brilliant writer, 
clear thinker and forceful speaker. 
“One of the few men who has the 
ability to hold a group of students day 
after day for an entire week.” 
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Carl Engel, a composer and critic, 
has been lately appointed director of 
the Music Division of the Library of 
Congress. 


Morini, the violinist, in a recent 
New York recital, is said to have made 
an impression comparable to that of 
Heifetz. 


Dr. Jay William Hudson, “a man 
of most unusual intellectual keenness, 
a fine forward look in educational 
matters, and a broad appreciation of 
all that goes to make up education in 
its fullest sense.” ‘“‘Hudson is a whirl- 
wind.” 


One of the best High School Or- 
chestras, a very superior High School 
Band will be heard, not to mention 
the leading College Glee Club of the 


South, Stopher’s Singers. 


Dr. S. A. Courtis, Director of Re- 
search, Detroit Public Schools, a pio- 
neer leader in the practical work of 
measuring the results of teaching. 

Side trips to Lookout Mountain and 
Chattanooga; and to the Mammoth 
Cave will be the deciding factor for 
many who look upon the Conference 
as vacational as well as educational. 
The L. & N. have made a special rate 
of $4.98 to the Mammoth Cave, round 
trip, for a party of one hundred or 
more. Dr. Parkins of the Geography 
Department of Peabody, will make the 
trip of pleasure and profit. 


The noon-day luncheons at Pea- 
body will offer an opportunity, never 
before possible, for getting together 
and developing a real family spirit. 

“The Campbells are coming” might 
well be paraphrased as “The Super- 
intendents are coming” and at last the 
desire of the Conference to get in 
touch with our “superiors” (?) will 
be realized. 


Chancellor Kirtland of Vanderbilt 
University, who will present some of 
the difficulties to the recognition of 
music in higher institutions, is a gen- 
tleman who does not refer to a spade 
as an instrument for removing the 
soil. 

Superintendent Harris, of Louisi- 
ana, who has encountered practical 
difficulties in enforcement of legisla- 
tion for requirement of music, is still 
a strong advocate for music in edu- 
cation. 

Governor Taylor of Tennessee, who 
will welcome the Conference to the 
state is a violin virtuoso of native tal- 
ent who, according to his own state- 
ment, had his first lessons in fiddling 
from an old slave on his father’s plan- 
tation. 

The one-foot, three-foot and five- 
foot book shelf, which is being ar- 
ranged by our First Vice-President, 
Paul Weaver, will be of value to the 
new supervisor, as well as to the best 
informed of our members. 

Henry Noble MacCracken of Vas- 
sar, is a college president who has 
shown his faith by his works and se- 
cured to music rightful recognition 
in the curriculum. He will prove a 
powerful advocate of the place and 
power of music. 

Dr. A. E. Winship’s address at the 
Minneapolis meeting on the Apprecia- 
tion of Appreciation, was the most 
discussed event of several Confer- 
ences. He will strike a key-note for 
the Conference on Tuesday. 


The discussions at all of the Sec- 
tional Meetings will be directed by 
chairmen of experience, and stenogra- 
phers will record all comment for the 
Book of Proceedings. Come prepared 
to contribute your ideas and experi- 
ence. 
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TO SUPERVISORS OF MUSIC 
WHO PLAY SYMPHONIC 
INSTRUMENTS 

GREETINGS: 

The last number of the Music Sv- 
PERVISORS’ JOURNAL brought you the 
information that again the instrument- 
alists among us were to be gathered 
into an orchestra which were to per- 
form at the Supervisors’ concert at 
the Nashville Conference. 


It is contemplated to present the 
symphony in D major by Haydn, and 
a group of miscellaneous numbers. 
The exact content of the program can- 
not be ascertained until we are better 
informed as to the instrumentation of 
of our orchestra. A fair number of 
our members have responded so far 
to the call issued in the December 
number of the JouRNAL. To all these 
friends, the expression of my grati- 
tude for their promptness. 

In order to approach the splendid 
results achieved under Dr. Earhart’s 
baton at St. Joseph, many more play- 
ers of all orchestra sections are need- 
ed. Therefore, the call goes out to 
every player of string, wood-wind, 
brass and percussion instrument: 
“Come and help us.” 

Strong appeals to the intellect will 
be brought forth at our sessions in 
Nashville, which will convince and 
accomplish. But more powerful than 
arguments, more persuasive than any 
spoken word, will be the message 
which our voices and instruments will 
pour into the great heart of the south- 
ern people. 

Write me this very minute that you 
will play with us, mentioning your in- 
strument. 

Give me the names of your friends 
who are available for the orchestra, 
together with their addresses, so that 
I may write to them; or have your 
friends write to me. 

Write NOW! 

Victor L. F. REBMANN, 
Director of Music, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
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An Introduction to School Music Ceaching 


Professor of Music, Oberlin College; 
Author of Essentials of Conducting, etc. 


$1.75 Postpaid 


Professor Gehrkens’ book is. meeting with enthusiastic approval and 
commendation all along the line. The writer is peculiarly qualified to 
present this subject in an attractive, comprehensive and authorative way. 
Every teacher who studies this book will feel that he has a larger and 
firmer grasp of his work. 


It will be read with increasing interest, not only for the author's 
sound presentation of his subject, but for its distinguished literary ex- 
cellence. 


CONTENTS 
3 Modern Educational Trend. 
II. Value of Music as a School Subject. 


III. Appreciation as an End in School Music. 
IV. Music in the First Three Grades. 

V. The Work of the Intermediate Grades. 
VI. Music in the Upper Grades. 

VII. The Importance of Ear-Training. 

VIII. Instrumental Music in the Grades. 


CHAPTERS IX UP TO AND INCLUDING XIV DEVOTED TO HIGH SCHOOL 


Music as follows:—lIntroductory, The Chorus, The 
Theory Class, The Class in Appreciation, Credit for 
Outside Study and The Students’ Musical Or- 
ganizations. 





XV. Supervisor and Grade Teacher. 
XVI. The Music Supervisor. 


These chapters are followed by an Appendix devoted to the 
Supervisor’s Library, Blank Forms, etc., and an Index. 


“An Introduction to School Music Teaching is thoroughly practical, 
the suggestions are timely, and it cannot help but prove of supreme 
interest and assistance to Supervisors of Music.”—GLeNN H. Woops, 
Dir. of Music, Oakland, Calif. 


. 

“It is well written and convincing. I was especially interested in the 
material about harmony and appreciation in the High School.”—GegorcE 
Dickinson, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


“There is no doubt of the immediate importance of the subject, and 
I consider Prof. Gehrkens’ book a valuable contribution toward raising 
the standard in the teaching of music in our schools.”’—W. R. SPAULDING, 
Harvard University, Cambridge. 


“It should be read not only by teachers of music in the Public Schools 
but also by the school authorities.”,—A. L. MANCHESTER, Dean of Music, 
Hardin College, Mexico, Mo. 


Tear off this page now, and mail with check or 


money-order. Your copy will be sent promptly 


C. C. BIRCHARD & COMPANY BOSTON 17 
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